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“Stop!  Stop!”  cried  Fred  to  the  conductor,  waving  his  right  hand  above  his  head  whilst  urging 

the  horse  to  the  top  of  his  speed  in  pursuit  of  the  car.  ' 
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RED  FEARNOT  IN  CHICAGO; 

OR, 

THE  ABDUCTIOH  Op  EVELiYR. 

BY  AUTHOR  OF  “FRED  FEARNOT.” 


CHAPTER  I. 

FRED  MEETS  OLD  FRIENDS  ON  A  TRAIN  AND  IS  MADE  A 

PRISONER  BY  THEM. 

Fred  Fearnot  was  on  his  way  to  Chicago,  commissioned 
by  his  father  to  represent  him  in  a  business  transaction 
of  considerable  importance. 

He  was  occupying  a  seat  in  a  palace  car,  reading  a  news¬ 
paper  printed  in  one  of  the  local  towns  on  the  road  in 
Ohio. 

The  train  stopped  at  a  little  station  in  the  town  for 
about  one  minute,  and  as  he  looked  out  of  the  window  at 
the  people  gathered  on  the  platform  of  the  little  depot 
he  was  astonished  at  seeing  Dick  Duncan  purchasing  a 
paper  from  a  newsboy.'  He  sprang  to  his  feet  and  at¬ 
tempted  to  raise  the  window,  but  finding  he  could  not  do 
so,  he  made  a  dash  for  the  door  of  the  car  in  order  to  get 
a  chance  to  hail  him.  Ere  he  reached  it  the  train  started 
again,  but  as  he  pulled  the  door  open  he  saw  Dick  spring 
upon  the  steps  of  the  forward  car,  paper  in  hand.  He 
reached  out,  grabbed  him  by  the  coat  collar  and  yanked 
him  inside  in  a  very  rough  way. 

“Hello !”  cried  Dick,  “what’s  the  matter  with  you?”  and 
the  next  moment  he  recognized  Fred  and  exclaimed: 

“Geewhiz!  old  man,  is  it  you?” 

“Yes,  of  course  it  is;  for  if  I’ve  got  a  double  I  don’t 
know  it,”  and  the  two  former  classmates  and  old  chums 
shook  hands  with  a  vigor  and  cordiality  that  attracted  the 
attention  of  every  one  in  the  car. 

“What  are  you  doing  here,  Dick?”  Fred  asked. 

“Riding  on  the  car,”  laughed  Dick;  “and  it’s  no  use 
asking  what  you  are  doing,  for  we  both  seem  to  be  going 
the  same  way.” 

“What  are  you  doing  here  all  alone?  Have  you  skipped 
out  from  the  company?” 

“No.  Of'  course  not.  The  whole  company  is  on  board.” 


“Great  Scott!  How  fortunate!  I  would  rather  see 
them  than  be  President.  Which  car  are  they  in?” 

“In  the  next  one  ahead  of  us.  At  least  the  girls  are; 
but  I  believe  most  of  the  boys  are  in  the  smoker.” 

Without  another  word  Fred  passed  from  the  parlor  car 
into  the  next  one,  followed  by  Dick,  and  hurriedly  ad¬ 
vanced  to  about  the  centre,  where  he  saw  Elsie  Warner 
and  Flossie  Graves  in  a  seat  with  their  backs  toward  him. 

Of  course  they  didn’t  see  him. 

He  caught  Elsie  around  the  neck,  drew  her  head  back 
and  kissed  her,  with  a  suddenness  that  caused  her  to 
scream  out.  A  half-dozen  men  passengers  sprang  to  their 
feet  to  resent  the  supposed  insult  to  a  lady. 

“Oh,  it’s  Fred!  It’s  Fred!”  exclaimed  Flossie,  who 
recognized  him  before  Elsie  did. 

She  sprang  to  her  feet,  only  to  receive  a  similar  greet¬ 
ing  from  him. 

“Oh,  my!”  exclaimed  Nellie  Gale,  who  occupied  the 
seat  in  advance  of  the  other  two  girls,  and  the  next  mo¬ 
ment  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck  and  kissed  him  a 
half  dozen  times  before  she  released  him.  Terrv,  who 
occupied  a  seat  by  the  side  of  Gussie,  still  farther  for¬ 
ward,  sprang  up  and  rushed  toward  him,  exclaiming: 

“Bless  you,  old  man!  I  never  was  so  glad  to  see  any¬ 
body  in  my  life!”  And  they  shook  hands  amid  a  scene 
of  general  rejoicing. 

The  parties  who  had  risen  to  their  feet  to  interfere 
smiled  and  sat  down  again.  Little  Gussie  came  forward, 
her  face  wreathed  in  smiles,  and  Fred,  in  his  old  impulsive 
way,  caught  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  both  cheeks,  say¬ 
ing: 

“You  dear,  sweet  little  sister!  You  are  the  finest  peach 
in  the  basket!” 

Then  they  all  began  firing  questions  at  him,  as  to  where 
he  was  going,  where  he  came  from  and  if  he  had  come 
hack  to  stay  with  them. 

“Oh,  hold  up,  now,”  he  laughed.  “One  at  a  time.  I 
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can’t  answer  whole  volleys  like  that.  Just  let  me  look  at 
vou  girls  a  few  minutes,  for  you  seem  to  have  been  grow- 
ing  more  beautiful  all  the  time.” 

“Here,  Fred,”  exclaimed  Nellie,  “sit  down  here  by  me.” 

“No,  no,”  protested  Elsie.  “Turn  the  seat,  so  we  can 
face  him  and  look  at  him.  It’s  such  a  pleasure  to  see  the 
dear  old  boy  again.” 

The  seat  was  turned,  and  he  and  Nellie  sat  down  facing 
Elsie  and  Flossie,  leaving  Terry  and  Gussie  standing  in 
the  aisle  near  them. 

“Say,  Dick,”  callied  Nellie  to  Duncan,  “go  in  the 
smoker  and  tell  the  boys  Fred  is  here.” 

“No,  don’t  do  that,”  said  Terry,  taking  hold  of  Dick 
and  detaining  him.  “Just  let  them  come  in  and  run  up 
against  him.” 

“All  right,”  laughed  Dick,  “for  I  want  to  hear  what  the 
old  man  has  got  to  say  for  himself,  anyway.” 

“Now,  let  up  on  your  questions,”  said  Fred,  “and  let 
me  ask  a  few.  How  are  you  all  getting  on?” 

“Splendidly,”  they  all  chorused. 

“Been  having  full  houses?” 

“Yes,”  answered  Nellie,  who  seemed  to  be  determined 
to  do  as  much  of  the  talking  herself  as  possible.  “We’ve 
had  splendid  houses,  except  when  the  weather  interfered.” 

“And  have  you  all  been  good  friends?” 

“Oh,  my,  yes!  We  just  had  no  trouble  at  all;  but  we 
have  missed  you,  oh,  so  much.” 

“Well,  let  me  tell  you,  I  have  missed  all  of  you  myself 
more  than  I  can  say,  and  several  times  I  have  had  hard 
work  to  resist  the  temptation  to  come  back  to  you.” 

“Oh,  if  you  only  would,  Fred !”  exclaimed  the  four 
girls. 

Fred  reached  out,  took  Gussie’s  hand  in  his,  held  it  and 
patted  it  lovingly,  asking  as  he  did  so: 

“How  is  your  mother,  dear?” 

“She  is  well  and  comfortable,  and  never  writes  me  a 
letter  without  inquiring  about  you.” 

“Good,  good!  It  is  so  pleasant  to  be  remembered;  and 
in  this  case  far  more  so,  because  she  has  never  seen  me 
except  through  your  eyes.  I’ve  often  wondered  if  she 
would  be  angry  with  me  if  I  should  some  day  steal  her 
little  girl.” 

The  others  laughed  and  Gussie  blushed  till  her  cheeks 
looked  like  roses;  but  she  made  no  reply,  because  the  oth¬ 
ers  were  eagerly  listening  to  hear  her. 

“Say,  Fred,  do  you  want  to  steal  a  girl?”.  Nellie  asked. 

“I  hardly  know,”  he  replied;  “but  when  I  get  with  you 
four  the  inclination  to  do  so  is  strong  upon  me.” 

“You  wouldn’t  steal  another  man’s  wife,  would  you?” 
she  asked,  glancing  at  him  furtively  out  of  the  corners  of 
her  eyes. 

“Oh,  my,  what  a  question!”  exclaimed  Flossie. 

“Yes,”  put  in  Elsie,  “she’s  actually  throwing  herself  at 
him  headforemost,  and  Frank  out  there  in  the  next  car, 
too!” 

“Nell,  old  girl,”  said  Fred,  “in  Heaven’s  name,  don’t 
tempt  me!  You  are  the  chaperon,  you  know,  for  these 
three  maids,  and  you  mustn’t  set  them  a  bad  example.” 

“Jilted,  by  gosh!”  exclaimed  Dick. 

“Oh,  no,  my  boy,”  laughed  Fred,  “I’m  only  resisting 


temptation;  and  I’m  afraid  I  have  done  wrong  in  placing 
myself  in  the  way  of  it.” 

“Say,  here  comes  Sam,”  whispered  Terry;  and  they  all 
sat  perfectly  quiet  as  Sam  strolled  up  and  joined  the  little 
party.  He  had  just  finished  his  cigar  in  the  smoker  and 
was  looking  around,  in  a  careless  sort  of  way,  when  he 
espied  Fred. 

“Angels  and  Ministers  of  Grace  defend  us!”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  grasping  his  hands.  “The  prodigal  has  returned! 
Let  the  fatted  bovine  be  slaughtered  and  the  hide  hung 
on  the  outer  wall!  How  in  thunder  did  you  get  out  of 
jail,  old  man?” 

“Oh,  it  was  easy,”  laughed  Fred,  as  he  wrung  his  hand. 
“In  a  dream  these  four  angels  entered  my  cell,  threw  wide 
open  the  door  and  said:  ‘Come!’  and  I’m  here.” 

“Bless  the  angels!”  ejaculated  Sam.  “They  can  not 
only  throw  open  prison  doors,  but  can  smash  the  shell  o' 
a  fellow’s  heart  with  a  glance  of  their  roguish  eyes.”  J 

“Oh,  my,  Fred,”  exclaimed  Flossie,  “Sam  has  been  fasi\ 
learning  to  imitate  your  style  of  talk.” 

“Yes,”  retorted  Innes,  “but  somehow  or  other  I  have 
failed  to  make  an  impression  on  you  with  the  imitation.” 

“Oh,  an  imitation  won’t  do  for  me,”  she  laughed.  “I 
prefer  the  original  every  time.” 

“Well,  now,  old  man,”  exclaimed  Terry,  clapping  him 
on  the  shoulder,  “jump  off  the  train  quick,  for  we  are 
going  forty  miles  an  hour,  and  the  tumble  -will  end  your 
misery  in  forty  seconds.” 

The  others  laughed  and  Sam  was  considerably  teased, 
as  he  had  been  paying  desperate  court  to  the  fair  Flossie 
ever  since  Fred  left  the  combination;  a  fact  of  ■which 
Fred  was  unaware,  although  Terry  had  hinted  at  it  in  one 
of  his  letters  to  him. 

l 

“Say,  old  man,”  Sam  asked,  suddenly  changing  th© 
subject,  “where  are  you  going?” 

“I’m  on  my  way  to  Chicago,  Sam.” 

“Is  your  ticket  limited?” 

“No;  it’s  an  unlimited  one.” 

“Then,  by  all  that’s  holy,  you  stop  with  us  for  to¬ 
night’s  performance,  or  you’ll  have  the  fight  of  your  life 
on  your  hands.” 

“That’s  it,  that’s  it!”  exclaimed  the  girls.  “All  you 
boys  lay  hold  of  him  and  take  him  out  of  the  train  when 
we  stop.” 

Just  then  Frank  Gale  came  in,  followed  by  Joe  Jencks 
and  Phil  Grimes,  saying  to  the  crowd: 

We  get  off  at  the  next  stopping  place;  so  gather  up 
your  bundles  and  be  ready.  Jerusalem!  Is  it  you  or  your 
ghost,  Fred?  and  all  three  of  the  newcomers  tried  to 
shake  hands  with  him  at  the  same  time. 

“Say,  Frank,”  said  Nellie,  his  wife,  “he’s  going  to  Chi¬ 
cago  on  an  unlimited  ticket.  All  of  you  seize  him  and 
throw  him  and  his  grip  off  when  the  train  stops.” 

Of  course  we  will.  Where’s  the  grip?”  and  several  of 
them  laid  hold  of  Fred,  who  laughingly  remarked: 

“I  give  m,  boys.  Let  me  get  my  grip,  and  if  there’s  a 
pot  of  paint  in  the  old  town  where  voiTre  ^oiim  to  stop 
we’ll  collar  it.” 

With  that  three  of  the  boys  went  into  the  parlor  car 
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with  him,  where  he  secured  his  grip  and  overcoat,  with 
which  lie  returned  to  join  the  combination. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  train  slowed  up  at  the  depot 
of  a  bustling  little  town,  vThere  the  troupe  was  billed  for 
two  nights. 

In  getting  off  the  car  Fred  caught  Gussie  around  the 
waist  and  lifted  her  out,  conducted  her  to  the  omnibus 
that  was  to  convey  them  to  the  hotel,  seating  himself  by 
her  side. 

“Say,  Fred/’  called  out  Sam,  “that’s  Terry’s  girl  you’ve 
got  there.” 

“Eh!  Eh!  Is  that  so,  little  girl?”  and  Fred  looked  at 
Gussie  inquiringly. 

“No,”  she  laughed;  “not  when  you  are  here.” 

“Good,  good!”  he  exclaimed.  “Is  that  all  right,  Terry?” 

“Oh,  yes.  She  only  claims  you  as  a  brother,”  Terry  re- 
;  plied,  much  to  the  amusement  of  the  others. 

^  “A  very  dangerous  brother,”  remarked  Sam. 

“Oh,  you  shut  up,  you  old  cynic,”  said  Gussie,  pout- 
ingly. 

A  happier  party  of  ten  people  than  they  were  would  be 
hard  to  find  anywhere  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  They  all 
loved  Fred  Fearnot  for  his  manly  qualities,  daring  courage 
and  utter  unselfishness.  He  had  placed  them  all  on  the 
road,  remaining  with  them  until  the  success  of  the  com¬ 
bination  was  an  assured  fact,  and  had  left  them  together 
earning  more  money  than  ever  before  in  their  lives,  on  a 
co-operative  plan,  by  which  every  member  received  an 
equal  share  of  the  profits.  Hence  there  was  no  kicking; 
every  one  had  a  direct  personal  interest  in ‘the  success  of 
each  play  in  their  repertory.  Gale  had  acted  as  manager, 
with  Sam  Innes  as  stage  manager,  while  pretty  Grace  Bev¬ 
erly  was  still  their  advance  agent,  whose  business  tact,  good 
judgment  and  strict  attention  to  business  had  contributed 
in  a  large  measure  to  the  great  success  they  had  met  with. 

Fred  was  justly  proud  of  the  result  of  his  work,  and  the 
warmth  of  their  reception,  when  he  met  up  with  them  so 
unexpectedly,  had  touched  him  deeply. 

On  their  way  up  to  the  hotel  in  the  omnibus  Fred  no¬ 
ticed  on  some  of  the  fences  and  dead  walls  the  advertise¬ 
ment  of  the  play. 

“Oh,  you’ve  got  the  Spy  on  the  boards  to-night,  I  see,” 
he  remarked  to  Frank. 

“Yes,  it’s  a  splendid  success,  and  takes  better  in  the 
small  towrns  than  any  other  we  have.  Flossie’s  play  suits 
the  larger  cities  better  than  the  smaller  ones.” 

“See  here,  Frank,  are  you  paying  royalties  on  Elsie’s 
and  Flossie’s  plays?” 

“Yes;  they  get  it  every  week,  and  it’s  going  to  make 
their  fortune.” 

“Good,  good;  I  congratulate  both  of  you;”  and  he  shook 
the  hands  of  the  two  girls  very  warmly. 

“Oh,  we  are  indebted  to  you  for  their  success,”  replied 
Elsie;  “for  I  believe  they  would  have  both  been  failures 
but  for  the  changes  you  made.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know.  At  any  rate  I  am  glad  they  are 
successful,  and  would  advise  both  of  you  to  hold  on  to 
them,  for  they’re  mighty  good  plays  to  fall  back  on. 
They  are  not  such  plays  as  pass  out  of  date,  for  they  are 
good  all  the  time,  like  Shakespeare’s.” 


They  reached  the  hotel,  where  quarters  had  been  se¬ 
cured  for  them,  and  after  partaking  of  a  dinner,  Frank 
and  the  boys  were  about  to  start  out  to  inspect  the  opera 
house  and  its  scenery,  to  see  that  everything  was  all  right, 
when  the  four  girls  stopped  him  to  make  the  suggestion 
that  Fred  play  the  role  of  the  Spy  with  them  that  evening. 

“Good,  good,”  said  Frank;  “I’ll  gladly  give  it  up  to 
him.” 

“Oh,  no!  Oh,  no!”  protested  Fred.  “I’d  rather  sit  in  a 
private  box  and  see  the  play.” 

“Oh,  but  you  won’t,  though,”  said  Nellie  very  firmly. 
“You’ve  got  to  be  with  us.” 

He  yielded  to  their  solicitations,  and  as  he  had  left  his 
stage  clothes  in  charge  of  Terry  when  he  returned  East, 
he  had  no  trouble  whatever  in  making  up  properly  for  the 
character. 

Since  he  had  left  the  company  the  love  scene  between 
the  Spy  and  Miriam,  in  the  forest,  had  been  somewhat 
changed,  because  they  had  no  one  who  was  endowed  with 
ventriloquial  powers.  The  song  of  the  nightingale  and 
the  dove,  whose  notes  he  had  imitated  so  perfectly,  had 
been  sung  by  voices  back  behind  the  scenes.  It  was  quite 
effective,  but  not  nearly  so  much  as  that  of  the  nightin¬ 
gale  and  the  dove.  They  were  called  the  songs  of  the 
fairies. 

Elsie  was  delighted  beyond  expression  at  once  more 
going  through  the  love  scene  with  him,  and  she  antici¬ 
pated  a  tremendous  hit  that  evening;  she  was  not  disap¬ 
pointed. 

The  house  was  packed  to  overflowing,  and  the  dra¬ 
matic  escape  of  the  Spy,  which  was  effected  by  Miriam 
removing  her  dress  in  the  tent,  in  the  presence  of  the 
audience,  revealing  her  splendid  figure  clad  in  a  garb 
similar  to  that  worn  by  the  Spy,  thrilled  the  spectators 
as  they  had  never  been  before,  and  they  greeted  it  with 
uproarious  applause;  but  the  declaration  of  love  on  the 
part  of  the  Spy,  in  the  forest,  on  a  moonlit  night,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  song  of  the  nightingale  and  the  cooing  of 
the  dove,  surpassed  any  scene  ever  before  seen  on  that 
stage.  Every  woman  and  girl  in  the  house  seemed  to  be 
thrilled  into  a  state  of  nervous  excitement,  and  when  the 
curtain  dropped  on  a  terrific  battle  scene  that  immediately 
followed  the  disappearance  of  the  lovers  in  the  depths  of 
the  forest,  the  audience  stormed  so  vociferously  for  a 
repetition  that  the  performers  were  unable  to  go  on  with 
the  play  until  it  had  been  given. 

Then  Fred  and  Elsie  were  called  before  the  curtain, 
where,  hand  in  hand,  they  received  an  ovation. 

As  they  waited  behind  the  scenes  while  others  were  oc¬ 
cupying  the  stage,  Elsie  remarked  to  him: 

“Fred,  you  have  improved  in  that  scene.” 

“In  what  respect?”  he  asked. 

“Oh,  you  hug  harder  and  throw  more  energy  and  life 
into  your  kisses.” 

“Bless  you!”  he  laughed,  “I  couldn’t  help  it,  my  dear 
girl.  The  improvement  is  in  you,  not  me;  for  you  have 
grown  sweeter  and  more  lovable  and  it  is  an  exquisite 
pleasure  to  make  love  to  you.” 

“Oh,  Fred,”  she  half  whispered,  “you  set  my  heart  in  a 
|  flutter.” 
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“Oh,  don’t  let  it  flutter.” 

“Doesn’t  yours  flutter?”  she  asked. 

“\es,  like  a  wild  bird  caged  for  the  first  time;  and  if 
the  cage  wasn’t  strong  it  would  get  away.” 

“Would  it  fly  to  me?”  she  asked  quickly, 
lor  a  reply  he  kissed  her,  and  her  heart  fluttered  more 
than  ever  as  her  eyes  sparkled  and  cheeks  glowed. 

It  was  like  a  delicious  dream  to  Elsie  Warner. 


CHAPTER  II. 

“LIKE  A  WILD  BIRD  IN  A  CAGE’’— “WOULD  IT  FLY  TO  ME?” 

The  next  day  after  the  performance  preparations  were 
made  to  set  Flossie’s  play  on  the  stage  for  that  evening, 
and  again  Fred  was  urged  to  take  the  leading  role,  which 
he  had  played  a  score  of  times  before  he  left  the  com¬ 
pany;  and  again  he  was  unable  to  resist  the  combined  en¬ 
treaties  of  the  troupe. 

They  heard  from  all  sides  that  the  play  the  night  before 
was  the  best  ever  seen  in  the  town,  and  regrets  that  they 
were  not  to  remain  longer  were  general.  During  the  day 
Sam  Innes  met  a  brother  actor  who  had  just  come  in  to  the 
town  from  a  stranded  company  some  sixty  miles  beyond 
there.  He  was  a  splendid,  all-round  actor,  named  Fro- 

bell.  He  was  penniless,  but  quite  well  dressed  and  carried 
his  grip  with  him. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you,  Maurice?”  Sam  asked,  as 
he  shook  hands  with  him. 

Oh,  the  manager  skipped  East  and  the  company  went 
skyward.  We  paid  the  girls’  fare  back  home,  and  several 

of  us  boys  are  solving  the  old  mathematical  problem  on 
foot.” 

“Where  are  the  others?”  Sam  asked. 

Oh,  they  took  another  road,  while  I  am  trying  to  reach 
Columbus,  where  I  have  some  friends  who  will  extend  me 

a  glad  hand,  with  perhaps  something  in  it,  until  the  ghost 
walks  again.” 

“Well,  see  here,  Maurice,  I  am  neither  a  bankrupt  nor 
a  millionaire,  but  I  can  fill  you  up  with  good  food  and 

share  my  bed  with  you  to-night;  so  come  over  to  the  hotel 
with  me  and  register.” 

“Oh,  my  prophetic  soul!”  exclaimed  Maurice;  “a  friend 
a  friend!” 

^  es,  every  time,”  returned  Sam;  and  they  went  to  the 
hotel,  where  Innes  introduced  him  to  Fred,  Terry  and  the 
others  as  not  only  a  good  fellow,  but  a  good  actor. 

He  was  about  twenty-three  years  of  age  and  a  hand¬ 
some,  well-built  chap,  with  a  frank,  manly  way  about  him 
that  was  quite  pleasing.  He  soon  washed  off  the  dust  of 
travel,  put  on  a  good  suit  of  clothes  and  proceeded  to 
make  himself  at  home. 

During  the  day  Fred  and  Terry  took  a  long  walk  to¬ 
gether  in  order  to  indulge  in  conversation  without  inter¬ 
ruption. 

“What  are  you  going  to  Chicago  for,  Fred?”  Terrv 
asked. 

“Oh,  it’s  the  same  old  thing — business  for  father.” 


“How  long  will  you  remain  there?” 

“Can’t  say.  Maybe  a  few  days  only,  which  may  extend 
into  several  weeks.” 

“Well,  we  are  to  strike  Chicago  soon.  What’s  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  your  remaining  there  till  we  show  up?” 

“When  do  you  reach  there?”  Fred  asked. 

“I  really  don’t  know;  but  I  believe  within  about  three 
weeks.” 

“Great  Scott,  old  man!  that’s  a  long  time  for  one  to 
wait  in  a  city  full  of  strangers.” 

“W  ell,  then,  when  you  get  through  with  your  business, 
why  not  come  back  and  join  us?”  suggested  Terry. 

“By  George,  that’s  an  idea!”  exclaimed  Fred,  and  for  a 
few  moments  he  indulged  in  a  little  cogitation  over  the 
suggestion. 

“It’s  a  good  idea,”  said  Terry,  “and  there  is  no  reason 
in  the  world  why  you  should  not  act  upon  it.” 

“No.  The  only  thing  in  the  way  is  that  the  businesy  ^* 
upon  which  I  am  sent  may  take  up  all  the  time,  as  I  wi i? 
have  to  report  progress  daily  to  father  by  wire,  and  re- 
ceive  instructions  from  him;  and  the  other  fellows  may 
keep  me  waiting  indefinitely.  How  long  are  you  going  to 
remain  with  the  companv?” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know.  I’m  having  lots  of  fun  and  making 
money;  but  I  sometimes  get  tired  of  it,  simply  because 
you  are  not  with  us.  If  I  could  get  any  one  to  take  my 
place  in  the  role,  I’m  blessed  if  I  wouldn’t  skip  out  with 
you,  for  I’ve  got  a  good  wad  of  money  laid  up.” 

“Oh,  you  have,  eh?” 

“Yes.” 


“What’s  the  size  of  it?” 

“Oh,  several  hundred  dollars.  The  fact  is,  you  being 
away,  I’ve  had  little  chance  to  spend  it,  except  treating 

Gussie  and,  sometimes,  the  other  girls  to  midnight  sup" 
pers.” 

“Say,  Terry,  Sam  hinted  yesterday  in  the  omnibus  that 

Gussie  was  your  girl.  What’s  the  state  of  affairs  in  that 
quarter?” 

Oh,  nothing  serious.  I  had  to  freeze  onto  somebody, 
and  as  she  is  a  quiet,  sweet,  dainty  little  bit  of  femininity 
I  got  into  the  habit  of  acting  as  her  escort  on  the  road  and 
elsewhere,  while  Sam  has  been  devoting  himself  to  Flos¬ 
sie^;  and  hanged  if  I  don’t  think  he  is  pretty  hard  hit.” 

Well,  how  is  it  with  you?  Are  you  wounded  any  your¬ 
self?”  J 

“Oh,  no,  not  badly.  I  haven’t  indulged  in  any  senti¬ 
ment,  except  in  a  general  way,  in  the  presence  of  the  oth¬ 
ers;  but  a  fellow  could  go  farther  and  do  worse,  for  she’s 
a  good  girl  and  true  as  steel.” 

“You’re  right  there,  old  fellow.  She  is  all  that,  as  I’ve 
told  you  before.  Of  course  the  folks  at  home  would  raise 
a  groat  row  were  you  to  marry  a  girl  on  the  stage,  hut 
when  they  come  to  know  her  they  would  love  her” 

“Of  course  they  would;  but  I’m  not  thinking' of  such 

with' yourself/’*  *  ^  ^  in 

“Oh,  I  don’t  think  that.” 

thiTtha/sf0"’*  1knr,”1°b3erved  Tcrrv-  “r  sometimes 
hint  that  she  is  dead  in  love  with  you.  but  that  seems  to 

be  the  case  with  all  the  others.” 
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"Oh,  that  can't  be.  We’re  all  good  friends  and  the  girls 
are  not  afraid  of  me,  simply  because  I  never  try  to  trifle 
with  them.  They  are  good  girls,  and  the  man  who  would 
trifle  with  them  ought  to  be  shot.  Do  you  think  Sam 
means  business?” 


id 


“Yes;  I'm  sure  of  it.  But  I  don’t  know  about  Flossie. 
They  both  save  their  money,  as  though  they  expected  to 
have  use  for  it  in  the  future,  and  it  may  be  that  there  is 
an  understanding  between  them.  As  for  myself,  I  am 
afraid  that  if  1  stay  with  the  company  much  longer  I  will 
become  quite  spooney.  Then,  again,  I’ve  thought  that 
if  we  can  hold  together  for  a  year  or  two,  and  be  as  suc¬ 
cessful  as  we  are  now,  I  can  get  money  enough  ahead  to 
run  a  combination  of  my  own.” 

“Oh,  ho!  You’re  thinking  of  that,  are  you?” 

“Yes.  It’s  a  business  in  which  a  great  deal  of  money 
^ean  be  made,  and  yet  one  can  lose  a  fortune  in  it  almost 
•  .  quickly  as  in  Wall  street.” 

v“You  are  right  there,  old  man.  I’ve  watched  the  stage 
good  deal,  and  have  frequently  seen  old  veterans  com¬ 
mit  blunders  that  quickly  swept  them  off  their  feet.” 

“Yes,  I’ve  seen  it  and  read  about  it,”  assented  Terry; 
“and  after  all,  it  is  simply  a  game  of  chance.” 

“Oh,  not  always.  Plays  that  are  successes  in  the  smaller 
towns  are  not  apt  to  be  so  much  so  in  the  large  cities.  In 
the  small  towns  a  play  covering  the  field  of  love  and  war 
generally  takes,  particularly  when  there  are  strong  scenes 
that  evoke  deep  emotions  on  the  part  of  the  women  in  the 
audience,  and  thrilling  battle  scenes  that  arouse  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  the  men  and  boys.  Sometimes  a  house  will 
be  packed  by  women  to  see  one  particular  love  scene,  while 
the  men  will  crowd  in  to  witness  a  feat  of  arms,  or  skill, 
in  some  kind  of  a  fight.  The  old  stage  kiss,  for  instance, 
has  lost  its  flavor,  and  so  has  the  old  idea  of  a  man  being 
knocked  down  with  a  feather.  The  realistic  never  fails 
to  take,  if  it  comes  in  a  clean  shape.” 

“By  George,  Fred,  I  believe  you  are  right!” 

“I  know  I  am.  That  alone  is  what  has  made  a  success 
of  the  Revolutionary  play.” 

“Well,  I’m  going  to  act  upon  that  idea,”  remarked 
Terry,  “if  I  ever  conclude  to  go  on  the  road  with  a  com¬ 
bination  of  my  own;  but  it  will  be  hard  to  find  actors  and 
actresses  whose  vanity  and  ambition  can  be  kept  down  to 
a  peace  basis.  Frank  and  I  have  laughed  over  it  many  a 

time.” 


“Laughed  over  what?”  Fred  asked. 

“Why,  you  leaving  us  with  four  plays  only,  and  each 
one  having  a  different  girl  for  the  star;  for  they  now  tacitly 
agree,  since  the  plays  are  put  on  in  rotation.” 

“It  worked  well,  eh?”  laughed  Fred. 

“Yes;  like  a  piece  of  well-oiled  machinery;  and  the 
beauty  of  it  is  each  star  seems  to  be  fully  equal  to  her 
role.  I’ll  tell  you,  little  Gussie  is  great  in  emotional 
scenes,  while  the  others  are  equally  as  good  in  their  roles. 
But  hanged  if  I  wouldn’t  like  to  go  on  to  Chicago  with 

you!” 

“I’d  like  to  have  you,  too,  Terry,  for  we  would  not 
only  have  fun  together,  but  something  might  turn  up  that 
would  open  a  mint  of  money  for  us.” 

When  they  returned  to  me  hotel  after  their  long  walk 


they  met  Sam  Innes  and  his  friend,  Maurice  Frobell,  and 
instantly  the  thought  flashed  through  Terry’s  mind  that 
the  newcomer  might  take  his  place  in  the  company,  and 
thus  release  him,  so  he  could  go  on  with  Fred.  When  he 
had  the  opportunity  to  do  so,  he  suggested  the  idea  to 
Fearnot,  who  at  once  favored  it. 

“But  we  don’t  know  anything  about  his  strength  as  an 
actor,”  remarked  Fred. 

“No;  but  I  guess  he’s  all  right,  as  Sam  says  he  is  a  good, 
all-round  actor.” 

“Well,  then,  see  here.  Suppose  you  have  a  talk  with 
him  and  sound  him  about  it.” 

“Oh,  he’ll  be  glad  enough  to  take  it.  He’s  stranded, 
without  a  dollar.” 

“All  right,  then.  Suppose  you  make  him  your  under¬ 
study,  but  caution  him  to  let  no  one  in  the  company  know 
it,  and  lend  him  money  enough  to  keep  up  with  you  for  a 
week,  looking  on  and  watching  the  plays  and  studying 
hard  in  each  of  your  roles.  Then  it  will  be  an  easy  matter 
for  you  to  get  sick,  and  thus  give  him  a  chance  to  go  on 
as  your  substitute.” 

“Fred,  old  man,  you’re  a  statesman!  You  can  solve 
great  problems  with  ease,”  said  Terry,  “and  I’ll  act  on 
your  suggestion.” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know,”  laughed  Fred.  “Go  and  see  Fro¬ 
bell,  and  if  you  can  work  him  let  me  know.” 

A  fpw  minutes  later  Terry  and  Frobell  were  seen  in  a 
quiet  talk  by  themselves. 

/ 

Of  course  the  stranded  actor  jumped  at  the  suggestion, 
for  it  was  freighted  with  hope  of  future  employment.  He 
frankly  explained  his  condition  to  Terry,  who  stated  that 
he  would  relieve  his  poverty  in  a  measure.  Then  the  two 
took  Sam  Innes  into  their  confidence. 

“Say,  Terry,  old  man,”  said  Sam,  “Maurice  is  all  right 
and  we  cauldn’t  get  a  better  man  to  take  your  place;  but, 
hang  it,  there’ll  be  a  deuce  of  a  row  if  you  leave  us,  for, 
next  to  Fred  Fearnot,  the  whole  crowd  regard  you  with 
the  greatest  favor.” 

“Glad  to  hear  that,”  replied  Terry;  “but  you  know,  Sam, 

I  am  not  regularly  in  the  profession,  though  I  confess  to 
a  strong  liking  for  it,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  I  will  not 
drift  into  it  in  the  end,  to  finally  die  in  the  glare  of  red 
light.” 

“Die  nothing!”  returned  Sam.  “I  don’t  believe  they 
will  let  you  leave.” 

“Oh,  we  can  manage  that,”  laughed  Terry.  “If  there 
is  anything  I  can  play  successfully,  it  is  playing  off  sick, 
for  I  used  to  work  that  racket  in  school  when  the  lessons 
were  particularly  hard;  I  could  fool  even  the  watchful 
eyes  of  my  mother.  In  the  meantime  Frobell  here  can  be 
quietly  studying  my  lines  and  getting  onto  the  business.” 

“Yes,  that’s  so,”  admitted  Sam;  “but  if  they  ever  get 
on  to  the  trick  you’ll  get  a  roasting  you  will  never  sur¬ 
vive.  Did  Fred  put  you  up  to  this?” 

“No.  I  put  him  up  to  it.  We’ve  been  together  a  long 
time,  you  know,  and  have  stood  by  each  other  in  many  a 
tight  place.  We’ll  wait  for  you  in  Chicago,  and  maybe 
both  of  us  will  come  in  again  and  whoop  things  up.” 

“Well,  will  that  throw  me  out  again?”  Frobell  asked. 

“Oh,  no,”  answered  Terry.  “You  are  a  professional  and 
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I  am  not.  If  Fred  and  I  come  in  again,  it  will  be  in  some 
specialties  and  not  in  the  regular  play.” 

“All  right,  then.  Just  remember  this,  Olcott,  that  I 
am  not  the  man  to  forget  a  favor,  and  this  is  one  just  in 
the  nick  of  time,  as  I  was  being  carried  out  to  sea  by  a 
tide  of  adversity  which  I  could  not  battle  against  with 
even  a  hope  of  success.” 

“That’s  all  right,  old  fellow.  I’ve  got  money  in  my 
strong-box,  and  am  willing  to  give  another  fellow  a  chance 
to  fill  up  his.” 

“Well,  it  isn’t  every  one  who  would  do  that,”  remarked 
Frobell. 

“Yes,  I  know  that;  but  you  see  there  are  a  great  variety 
of  people  in  this  world,  and  yet  old  King  Circumstance 
manages  to  guide  the  course  of  a  large  majority  of  us. 
I’ll  make  copies  of  my  lines  for  you  in  each  of  the  four 
plays,  which  you  must  buckle  down  to  every  spare  mo¬ 
ment  of  your  time.” 

“Oh,  I’ve  got  a  good  memory  and  generally  keep  a  grip 
on  what  I  get.” 

Terry  soon  placed  a  copy  of  his  lines  in  Frobell’s  hands, 
and  that  night  the  latter  watched  him  all  through  the  play 
in  order  to  catch  on  to  the  business.  He  was  an  apt,  quick 
pupil  and  had  long  passed  the  period  of  stage  fright. 

The  play  that  evening  was  Flossie’s,  in  which  she  played 
the  leading  female  character,  with  Fred.  It  was  a  fine 
one,  in  which  were  many  dramatic  situations,  and  emo¬ 
tional  scenes  succeeded  each  other  at  a  quick  pace. 

Fred  was  the  most  ardent  stage  lover  that  perhaps  had 
ever  been  known  in  that  town.  He  flung  the  old  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  stage  aside  and  made  love  with  a  realism  that 
both  startled  and  thrilled  the  audience.  Flossie  herself 
was  completely  carried  away  by  his  vehemence,  and  when 
she  retired  with  him  behind  the  scenes  she  was  in  a  flutter 
of  excitement,  for,  like  Elsie  the  night  before,  she  could 
not  help  but  believe  that  his  earnest  love-making  came 
from  the  impulses  of  his  heart,  and  it  filled  her  soul  with 
joy  inexpressible. 

Elsie,  from  behind  the  scenes;  watched  the  love-making 
before  the  footlights,  and  was  somewhat  dismayed  at  find¬ 
ing  Fred  as  ardent  with  Flossie  as  he  had  been  with  her. 

Nellie  Gale  was  standing  by  her  side,  and  was  so  wrought 
up  by  the  scene  that  she  clutched  Elsie’s  arm  and  whis¬ 
pered  in  her  ear: 

“Did  you  ever  see  such  a  realistic  lover  on  the  stage?” 

“No;  nor  off  of  it,”  Elsie  replied. 

“I  would  give  my  life  if  Frank  made  love  to  me  that 
way  in  private  life;  for  it  would  make  me  the  happiest 
woman  on  earth.” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  believe  that  Fred  himself  would  be  as 
demonstrative  as  a  husband  or  lover  in  real  life,”  remarked 
Elsie. 

“Oh,  I’m  sure  he  would.  It  seems  to  be  his  very  na¬ 
ture.”  ‘ 

“Yet  he  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  in  love  with  any 
one.” 

“Oh,  you  don’t  know.  It’s  impossible  to  conceive  that 
one  who  has  never  felt  the  grand  passion  in  his  soul  could 
portray  it  as  he  dees.” 

“He’s  an  artist,”  remarked  Elsie. 
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“Yes;  and  yet  he  has  never  studied  the  art.  He  has 
had  little  or  no  stage  training.  It  is  all  the  result  of  his 
own  conception,  and  I  almost  regret  that  I  ever  witnessed 
any  of  his  love-making  on  the  stage,  for  it  has  set  my 
heart  craving  for  such  a  lover.” 

“Craving  for  him?”  Elsie  asked,  opening  wide  her  big 
blue  eyes  as  she  looked  Nellie  in  the  face. 

“Oh,  no;  only  his  impulsive  sincerity  and  his  fiery  woo¬ 
ing.  Have  you  not  felt  the  same  way  yourself?” 

Elsie  did  not  answer  the  question,  for  her  eyes  were 
fixed  on  a  thrilling,  emotional  scene  between  Fred  and 
Flossie,  and  really  seemed  not  to  hear  what  Nellie  was 
saying  to  her. 

When  the  two  came  off  and  others  went  on,  Flossie 
dropped  into  a  seat  as  if  overcome  by  great  nervous  ex¬ 
citement.  Elsie  looked  at  her  and  their  eyes  met.  Each 
seemed  to  read  the  thoughts  of  the  other  and  a  sense  of 
rivalry  flitted  through  the  minds  of  both.  Little  Gussie 
joined  them,  and  quietly  putting  her  arms  around  Flo.'/ 
sie’s  neck,  kissed  her  and  whispered: 

“I  envied  you,  dear.” 

For  reply  Flossie  kissed  her  and  pressed  her  to  her 
heart  impulsively. 

Of  course  the  play  was  a  magnificent  success,  and  Flos¬ 
sie,  as  the  heroine  of  it,  was  highly  gratified  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  say  to  Fred,  when  they  had  returned  to  the 
hotel,  that  if  they  went  starring  together  all  over  the 
country  they  would  make  both  fame  and  fortune. 

“I  believe  we  would,”  he  replied,  “and  if  circumstances 
with  me  were  different,  hanged  if  I  wouldn’t  go  into  it 
with  you.” 

“Why  can’t  you,  Fred?”  she  asked,  in  a  pleading  tone 
of  voice. 

“Circumstances  prevent  at  present.” 

“Will  they  always  prevent?”  she  asked. 

“I  don’t  know.  I  hope  not.” 

“So  do  I,”  she  frankly  admitted.  “We  are  both  young 
and  in  a  very  few  years  our  fortunes  would  be  made.” 

The  next  day  Fred  spoke  of  leaving  for  Chicago,  and  on 
hearing  him,  little  Gussie  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm  and 
remarked: 

“Fred,  my  play  goes  on  at  the  next  stopping  place,  and 
you  have  not  yet  played  the  leading  character  in  it  with 
me.” 


CHAPTER  III. 

FRED  AND  TERRY  IN  CHICAGO-THE  ADVANCE  AGENT. 


irussie  s  remark  set  Ered  to  thinking.  She  was  a 
quiet  sort  of  a  girl  who  always  yielded  implicitly  and  un¬ 
complainingly  to  the  force  of  circumstances.  He  knew 
that  she  was  partial  to  him,  looked  upon  him  as  her  broth¬ 
er,  and  he  felt  that  it  would  be  a  serious  disappointment  to 
her  if  lie  went  away  without  playing  with  her  in  the  lead¬ 
ing  role  after  having  done  so  with  Elsie  and  Flossie. 

“Little  girl,”  said  he,  “do  you  wish  me  to  stop  over  and 
play  with  you  this  evening?” 
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“Yes,  Fred,  I  do.” 

“Then,  bless  your  dear  little  heart,  I  will  throw  busi¬ 
ness  to  the  winds  and  hold  down  the  boards  with  vou.” 

%> 

“Oh,  I  would  be  so  glad!"  she  exclaimed,  her  face  beam¬ 
ing;  but  the  next  moment  her  generous,  unselfish  heart 
prompted  her  to  add: 

“But  don’t  do  it,  Fred,  if  it  really  interferes  with  your 
business.” 

"Oh,  the  business  can  wait  another  day,”  he  replied, 
“and  the  truth  is  I  really  wish  to  be  with  you  in  that 
splendid  scene  on  the  bridge.” 

So  it  was  settled  that  he  was  to  remain  with  them 
another  day  and  take  Terry’s  place  as  the  leading  man  in 
the  performance  that  evening. 

They  were  a  jolly  party  on  board  the  train.  Maurice 
Frobell  was  with  them,  all  of  them  giving  him  a  cordial 
welcome,  though  all  but  Innes,  Terry  and  Fred  were  a  bit 

izzled  to  know  how,  after  being  stranded  and  left  penni¬ 
es,  he  was  able  to  pay  hotel  bills  and  railroad  fares.  But 
Y-  ie  of  them  asked  him  any  questions  about  it. 

At  the  next  stand  they  were  to  be  there  for  one  night 
only,  as  it  was  a  small  town  in  which  the  theatre  had  a 

•j  ' 

seating  capacity  of  between  six  and  seven  hundred;  but  it 
was  packed  full  to  the  very  doors  by  a  most  enthusiastic 
audience,  and  the  play  made  a  hit. 

Gussie,  who  was  the  leading  lady,  was  strong  in  emo¬ 
tional  scenes,  and  Fred’s  powerful  love-making  brought 
it  out  even  stronger,  if  possible.  The  strongest  scene  in 
the  play  occurred  on  a  bridge  overgrown  with  ivy,  on  a 
moonlit  night,  where  the  lovers,  whom  unsympathetic 
parents  sought  to  separate  forever,  had  met  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  committing  suicide  together  by  leaping  into  the 
swift  current  of  the  river  below  them.  They  were  sad 
and  subdued  at  their  first  meeting,  but  yielding  to  the 
impulses  of  their  hearts,  and  the  desperate  passion  that 
filled  their  souls,  they  clung  to  each  other  and  told  their 
love  in  strains  of  eloquence  that  moved  all  the  women  of 
the  audience  to  tears. 

Suddenly  Fred  changed  his  mind  about  committing 
suicide,  and  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  arguments  why 
they  should  fly  together,  live  for  each  other,  instead  of 
taking  the  fatal  plunge  into  the  river;  and  so  ardent  was 
his  wooing,  so  passionate  his  speeches,  so  unanswerable 
his  pleading,  that  the  girl  yields.  But  the  scene  was  so 
dramatic  and  his  fierce  love-making  so  realistic  and  un-. 
like  that  ever  before  seen  by  the  spectators  on  any  stage 
that  many  women  became  almost  hysterical. 

“Great  Scott!”  exclaimed  Terry,  as  he  looked  on  from 
behind  the  scenes,  “that’s  a  pattern  for  me,  and  I’ll  aston¬ 
ish  Gussie  the  next  time  we  play  it  together.” 

As  they  came  off  the  stage  and  the  curtain  dropped, 
little  Gussie’s  face  betrayed  a  degree  of  satisfaction  that 
told  but  too  plainly  that  she  too  believed  that  the  lines 
repeated  by  Fred  on  the  bridge  simply  expressed  his  own 
sentiments  toward  her.  They  seemed  to  her  to  be  too 
real  to  be  otherwise. 

“Are  you  satisfied  now,  dear?”  Fred  asked  her  as  he  led 
her  to  a  seat. 

“Yes,  yes,”  she  replied,  “I  am  more  than  satisfied.” 


“You  can’t  be  more  so  than  I  am,”  he  returned,  “for  it 
is  a  joy  to  me  to  work  with  such  a  sweet  little  girl.” 

“Don’t  say  any  more,  Fred,”  she  replied,  “and  spoil  the 
effect  of  what  you  said  on  the  bridge,  for  I  prefer  to  think 
of  that.” 

“All  right,  dear;  but  let  me  say  one  word  more,  and 
that  is,  that  I  will  not  forget  you.” 

Both  of  them  received  the  congratulations  of  the  entire 
company,  while  Terry  remarked  in  a  jocular  way  that, 
old  friends  as  they  were,  he  did  feel  just  a  bit  like  giving 
Fred  one  in  the  neck  as  he  watched  him  on  the  bridge. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you?”  Fred  asked,  “jealous?” 

“Yres.  I  confess  it.” 

“Well,  I  go  to-morrow,  leaving  my  example  behind  for 
you  to  follow.” 

“Yrou  can  bet  your  life  I  will,”  returned  Terry,  “for  I 
think  I’ve  got  it  down  fine  now.” 

“All  right,”  laughed  Fred.  “Faint  heart  never  won, 
you  know.  But,  by  the  beard  of  the  prophet,  if  you  trifle 
with  little  sis  I’ll  scatter  your  carcass  all  over  the  United 
States.” 

“That’s  all  right,  old  man.  I’m  not  built  up  as  you 
are.  You  try  to  make  every  girl  in  the  company  believe 
you’re  dead  stuck  on  her,  while  I  remain  faithful  to  one.” 

At  the  hotel  that  night,  before  they  all  retired  to  their 
rooms,  Nellie  besieged  Fred  with  earnest  entreaties  to  stay 
with  them  one  more  day  and  play  the  leading  role  with 
her. 

“Now,  Nell,  old  girl,”  he  replied,  “you’re  trying  to  make 
trouble  between  Frank  and  I,  and  that  won’t  do,  you 
know.” 

“Oh,  Frank  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,”  she  retorted; 
“and  besides  he  is  as  anxious  to  have  you  do  so  as  I  am.” 

“Oh,  you  can’t  make  me  believe  that,  old  girl.  Frank 
is  a  jealous-hearted  fellow  and  knows  what  an  awful  flirt 
you  are.  He  knows  that  I  went  broke  on  you  once  before 
he  cut  me  out.” 

“Oh,  hush  that  sort  of  talk.  You  never  did  care  any¬ 
thing  for  me,  and,  if  the  truth  was  known,  you  are  more 
than  anxious  to  avoid  playing  the  role  with  me.” 

“Not  a  bit  of  it/’  he  replied.  “On  the  contrary,  you  are 
such  a  dangerous  girl  that  I’m  really  afraid  of  you.” 

“That’s  right,”  she  retorted.  “Hit  me  hard.  I  haven’t 
any  friends.” 

“Yes,  you  have;  but  you’re  only  trying  to  get  me  into 
trouble  and  break  up  the  show.” 

“Well,  go  on  upstairs  now,”  she  said,  “and  go  to  sleep; 
but  you  don’t  get  away  to-morrow,  unless  the  whole  com¬ 
pany  goes  with  you.” 

They  all  retired  in  great  good  humor,  for  they  had 
played  to  a  full  house,  which  increased  their  bank  account 
to  a  satisfactory  figure. 

The  next  day  Nellie  persisted  in  her  demand  that  Fred 
should  remain  to  play  the  leading  role  with  her  at  the 
next  stand,  where  they  were  billed  for  two  nights;  but  he 
explained  to  the  entire  company  that  his  business  in  Chi¬ 
cago  had  been  delayed  three  days,  for  which  he  stood  in 
great  fear  of  being  scolded  by  his  father. 

“I  will  wait  for  you  all  in  Chicago,”  he  continued,  “and 
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will  do  what  1  can  there  to  help  you  to  a  long  run,  and 
hope  you  may  succeed  in  staying  a  month  or  longer  at 
one  theatre;  and  I  promise  you,  Nell,  old  girl,  to  play  the 
leading  role  with  you,  provided  you  can  persuade  the  boys 
to  keep  Frank  in  a  strait-jacket  while  I  make  love  to 
you.” 

“Oh,  I  keep  him  in  a  strait-jacket  all  the  time,”  Nel¬ 
lie  remarked. 

“Eh,  is  that  so?” 

“Yes,”  said  Frank.  “If  a  grindstone  is  a  strait-jacket, 
she  does.” 

“Oh,  she  keeps  you  down  on  the  grindstone,  eh!  Good 
for  you,  Nellie.  Some  men  are  hard  to  manage,  and  I’m 
surprised  at  your  wonderful  executive  ability  in  managing 
such  a  wild  colt  as  he  is.” 

“Oh,  he’s  pretty  well  tamed,”  she  laughed;  “and  now 
don’t  you  forget  your  promise  to  play  with  us  when  we 
reach  the  city.” 

“I  forget  nothing,”  he  replied.  “A  promise  made  to 
one  of  you  will  be  kept  in  both  letter  and  spirit.” 

An  hour  later  he  took  leave  of  them,  as  they  were  to  go 
in  one  direction  while  he  took  another  road  to  Chicago, 
with  the  secret  understanding  between  himself,  Terry, 
Innes  and  Frobell  about  how  the  latter  was  to  become  a 
member  of  the  company. 

Some  three  or  four  days  after  he  left  them  he  received 
a  letter  from  Sam,  telling  him  that  Terry  had  played  sick 
to  such  a  degree  it  was  all  he  could  do  to  prevent  every 
physician  in  the  little  town  where  they  were  stopping  from 
being  summoned  to  his  bedside. 

“He  was  really  frightened,”  wrote  Sam,  “for  fear  that 
he  would  be  forced  to  take  several  quarts  of  obnoxious 
stuff,  which  the  girls  had  brought  from  drug  stores  for 
him.  He  is  better  at  playing  sick  than  at  anything  else, 
for  he  can  look  pale,  raise  a  fever  or  lower  his  pulse  as 
readily  as  a  chameleon  can  change  his  color.  Maurice 
took  his  place  on  the  boards  and  held  his  own  admirably, 
much  to  the  surprise  of  the  members  who  had  never  seen 
him  play.  Terry  is  afraid  to  get  well  lest  they  put  him 
on  again.  He  is  all  right  while  they  leave  him  alone,  and 
enjoys  himself  walking  around  and  taking  in  the  sights; 
but  when  any  of  us  not  in  the  secret  show  up  he  turns 
pale  and  gets  wobbly  on  his  pins  and  talks  about  making 
his  will,  or  else  taking  a  train  for  Chicago,  where  you  can 
nurse  him  back  to  health.” 

Fred  smiled  as  he  read  the  letter,  and  at  once  tele¬ 
graphed  to  Frank  to  send  Terry  on  to  him,  where  he  would 
place  him  in  a  sanitarium  and  have  him  on  his  feet  again 
by  the  time  the  company  reached  the  city. 

Two  days  later  Terry  turned  up  at  the  hotel  in  Chicago 
where  Fred  was  stopping,  and  they  both  laughed  heartily 
as  they  shook  hands. 

“Say,  Fred,  old  man,  I  played  sick  so  well  that  I’m 
blessed  if  it  didn’t  make  me  feel  sick;  and  when  I  saw  how 
troubled  the  girls  were  about  me  I  felt  mean  enough  to 
rob  a  henroost,  and  I’ve  got  to  do  something  to  clear  my 

conscience.” 

“Have  you  got  a  conscience,  Terry?”  Fred  asked. 

“Well.  I  don’t  know.  I’ve  been  accused  of  having  one, 


but  I’m  blessed  if  I  know  where  I  got  it.  1  suppose  it’s 
catching,  though.” 

“Well,  it  isn’t  a  bad  thing  to  have,”  remarked  Fred; 
“but  if  those  girls  get  onto  the  racket  they’ll  worry  you 
some.” 


“Oh,  I  don’t  think  Sam  and  Frobell  will  give  me  away, 
because,  if  they  did,  it  would  go  hard  with  them.” 

“How  is  Frobell  doing?”  Fred  asked. 

“Oh,  he  fitted  in  well,  and  seems  to  be  a  good  fellow. 
As  for  Dick  and  Joe,  they  seem  to  be  in  love  with  the  life 
and  may  hang  on  to  it.  They  are  taking  care  of  their 
money,  and,  I  think,  are  engaged  in  building  air  castles 
that  beat  anything  ever  seen  in  Spain.” 

“Very  good;  it  may  serve  to  make  them  hold  on  to  their 
money  if  they  have  an  object  in  view.  And  now,  what 
do  you  say?  Do  you  wish  to  go  to  a  hospital  or  to  a  sani¬ 


tarium?” 

“Neither,  if  you  please.  I  am  well  enough  to  eat  thif 
square  meals  a  day  and  carry  a  pot  of  red  paint  aroun 

“Oh,  well,  we  won’t  do  any  painting,”  Fred  remarket. 
“You  want  to  get  one  or  two  suits  of  clothes,  so  as  not  to 
look  so  much  like  a  hayseed,  and  keep  up  with  me,  for  I 
have  to  run  up  against  some  of  the  Tour  hundred’  of 
Chicago  in  settling  up  the  business  for  which  father  sent 
me  here.” 


“Oh,  that’s  all  right.  Some  new  clothes  are  just  what 
I  need.” 

Terry  was  given  a  room  with  Fred,  which  they  both 
preferred,  and  together  they  went  out  and  purchased  each 
two  suits,  which  they  ordered  sent  up  to  their  rooms. 
They  had  been  in  Chicago  before,  but  had  not  remained 
there  any  length  of  time;  yet  had  a  few  acquaintances, 
which  they  proposed  to  hunt  up  at  their  leisure. 

Fred  explained  to  Terry  the  nature  of  the  business  for 
which  his  father  had  sent  him,  and  stated  that  he  had  it 
going  on  satisfactorily,  so  that  it  didn’t  take  up  much  of 
his  time,  though  it  kept  him  in  the  city,  where  he  could 
be  in  constant  communication  with  his  father. 

Their  first  night  in  the  city  was  spent  at  one  of  the 
theatres,  where  they  quietly  looked  on  and  commented 
on  the  play,  each  suggesting  to  the  other  improvements 
that  would  make  it  more  interesting  to  the  audience,  if 
not  more  profitable  to  the  proprietor. 

“Say,  Fred,  our  advance  agent  ought  to  be  here  in  the 
city  by  this  time  looking  out  for  dates,  and  I  have  the 
name  of  the  hotel  where  she  will  stop.” 

“Good!  Glad  to  hear  that!  We’ll  go  around  there  to¬ 
morrow,  and  if  she  hasn’t  arrived,  we’ll  leave  our  cards 
for  her  with  the  clerk,  with  the  request  that  he  let  us 
know  when  she  shows  up.  She’s  one  of  the  brightest  girls 
I  ever  met,  and  it  may  be  that  she  would  like  to  have  us 
help  her  find  the  right  place  for  the  company  to  play.” 

“I  guess  she  would,”  said  Terr}',  “for  I  think  she  won’t 
be  as  much  at  home  here  as  she  would  in  the  small  towns, 
where  there  is  generally  but  one  theatre  or  opera  house  ” 

“Of  course  not;  it  isn’t  to  be  expected.” 

The  next  day  they  went  to  the  tittle  hotel  at  which 
Gale  had  told  Terr  =he  would  stop,  and  found  that  she 
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had  not  yet  arrived,  though  there  were  two  letters  there 
for  her. 

"All  right,  then/’  said  Fred  to  the  clerk.  “We  are  con¬ 
nected  with  that  show.  We’ll  leave  our  cards  for  her 
here.” 

"Where  are  you  stopping?”  the  clerk  asked. 

"At  the  Palmer  House.” 

“That’s  a  pretty  expensive  place.  What’s  the  matter 
with  vour  coming  here  and  waiting  till  your  advance 
agent  arrives?”  said  the  clerk,  with  an  eye  to  business. 
‘What  do  you  say  to  that,  Terry?”  Fred  asked. 

T  haven’t  any  objection  to  it,”  was  the  reply,  “pro¬ 
vided  we  can  get  good  rooms.” 

“No  trouble  about  that,”  said  the  clerk.  “We  don’t 
put  on  much  style,  but  we  can  make  you  just  as  com¬ 
fortable  as  they  can  at  the  Palmer  House.” 

“All  right,  then,  we’ll  move  over;”  and  they  did  so. 

Vfter  which  they  went  out  to  see  the  proprietors  of  dif- 
*  Arent  places  of  amusement,  so  as  to  get  information  for 
the  benefit  of  the  advance  agent  when  she  arrived. 

They  soon  found  one  on  a  good  street,  where  good 
plays  were  well  patronized,  and  it  was  not  engaged  beyond 
two  weeks  of  the  current  date. 

“By  George!”  exclaimed  Fred  to  Terry,  when  he  heard 
that,  “it’s  a  chance  in  a  thousand;  for  within  forty-eight 
hours  another  advance  agent  might  come  along  and  scoop 
it.  I’ve  a  notion  to  telegraph  Frank  for  Miss  Beverly’s 
address  and  wire  her.” 

“Do  so,”  suggested  Terry;  and  they  repaired  to  the 
nearest  telegraph  office,  where  he  wired  Gale,  asking  for 
Grace  Beverly’s  address,  and  an  hour  later  the  answer 
came,  stating  that  she  ought  to  be  in  Chicago  the  next 
"  day. 

They  returned  to  the  hotel,  and  that  evening,  while 
they  were  out  at  another  theatre,  the  advance  agent  ar¬ 
rived.  They  saw  her  name  on  the  register  when  they 
came  in,  before  going  up  to  their  rooms,  and  the  next 
morning  waited  for  her  to  appear  to  join  her  at  breakfast. 

When  they  met  her,  she  seemed  to  be  overjoyed  at  see¬ 
ing  them,  and  no  little  surprised  at  finding  Terry  there, 
whom  she  thought  was  still  on  the  road  with  the  com¬ 
bination. 

“Oh,  I  had  to  stop  and  take  a  rest,”  said  Terry. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you?”  she  asked. 

‘Nervous  prostration,  which  brought  on  an  irresistible 


desire  to  take  a  rest  for  a  few  weeks.” 

“Nervour  prostration!”  she  replied;  “a  very  aristocratic 
ailment,  but  it  rarely  attacks  one  so  young.” 

“Well,  I’ll  own  up  and  tell  you  the  truth,  Miss  Beverly. 
It  was  simply  a  longing  to  see  you,  which  I  knew  I  could 
not  do  unless  I  got  away  from  the  company  and  headed 
you  off  on  the  road  somewhere.” 

“Oh,  that  will  do.  You  are  a  pretty  good  player,  but 

you  can’t  play  that  on  me.” 

“Well,  I  hope  you  don’t  object  to  my  sitting  on  the 

fence  and  seeing  you  go  by,  do  you?” 

“Oh,  no;  I  can  find  use  for  you  that  will  very  quickly 
cure  your  nervous  prostration.  I  wanted  you  to  under¬ 
stand  that  your  flattering  speeches  can’t  turn  my  head  or 
play  upon  my  credulity.  I  hear  them  every  day,  and 


have  become  so  used  to  them  that  they  don’t  hurt  at  all.” 

“Good  for  you,”  laughed  Fred.  “We’ve  been  here  sev¬ 
eral  days  ahead  of  you,  and  yesterday  succeeded  in  find¬ 
ing  the  very  place,  I  think,  for  the  company,  and  the  dates 
will  probably  just  fit  in.” 

“Oh,  my!  I’m  so  glad  to  hear  that,  as  I  expected  to 
have  ever  so  much  trouble  in  finding  a  suitable  place.” 

“Well,  if  you  will  let  me  see  your  dates,  I  can  soon  tell 
you  when  you  can  open  in  the  city  here.” 

“The  last  date  is  the  twenty-ninth,”  she  said,  without 
looking  at  her  book. 

“That’s  all  right.  The  last  date  at  the  house  now  is 
the  twenty-seventh.  So  if  they  wish  to  do  so,  they  can 
open  on  the  thirtieth.  Just  come  with  us  now  and  we’ll 
clinch  it  before  somebody  else  gets  ahead  of  you.” 

“I’ll  be  ready  to  go  with  you  in  ten  minutes  after  I  get 
my  breakfast,”  she  replied. 

“All  right,  we’ll  breakfast  with  you;”  and  the  three 
went  in  together,  where  they  enjoyed  a  breakfast,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  lively  conversation.  After  which  they  en¬ 
tered  a  carriage,  drove  to  the  theatre,  where  the  bright 
young  advance  agent  drove  a  sharp  bargain  and  secured 
the  house  for  four  weeks,  paying  a  liberal  deposit  to  bind 
the  bargain. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FALSBERG’S  MISTAKE. 

The  opera  house  having  been  secured  for  a  month,  Fred 
suggested  to  the  fair  advance  agent  that  she  take  a  rest 
for  the  week  and  remain  where  she  was. 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know  whether  that  would  be  right,”  she 
replied.  “I  don’t  believe  in  drawing  pay  without  render¬ 
ing  service.” 

“Neither  do  I.  But  in  this  business  one  can’t  see  so 
far  ahead.  It  may  be  that  the  company  will  meet  with 
so  much  success  here  that  it  would  pay  to  remain  one  or 
two  months  longer,  by  moving  over  to  the  other  side  of 
the  city.” 

“Yes,  I’ve  thought  of  that,  and  we’ll  look  about  and 
see  if  we  can  find  another  house  in  a  good  locality.” 

“All  right,  then.  We’ll  have  a  good  time  looking  for 
it,  provided  you  don’t  object  to  two  good-looking  boys 
piloting  you  around.” 

“Oh,  not  a  bit,”  she  laughed.  “I’m  quite  partial  to 
good-looking  boys;  but  I’m  something  of  a  pilot  myself.” 

“Good;  glad  to  hear  that.  We’ll  let  you  pilot  ua 
around.” 

“Well,  I  will,  on  one  condition.” 

“Name  it.” 

“That  you  obey  orders.” 

“Oh,  of  course.  The  pilot  is  always  supreme  in  com¬ 
mand.” 

She  was  the  brightest  girl  they  had  ever  met,  finely 
educated,  pretty  and  with  a  fine  head  for  business,  and 
after  business  hours  was  equally  as  bright  in  a  social  way. 
Fred  and  Terry  paid  her  marked  attention,  kept  her  sup- 
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plied  with  flowers,  fed  her  on  ice  cream  and  drove  about 
the  city  with  her  in  carriages  in  quest  of  another  place  of 
amusement,  in  a  part  of  the  city  quite  a  distance  from  the 

theatre  she  had  already  secured. 

They  soon  found  one,  which  she  engaged  for  another 
four  weeks,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  two  boys. 

“Now,”  said  Fred,  “you  can  wait  here  till  the  company 
comes  in,  when  we  can  map  out  another  route  if  it  be¬ 
comes  necessary  to  leave  the  city  at  all,  which  I  very  much 
doubt.  Chicago  is  a  big  place,  where  good  plays  can  find 
a  long  run.” 

“Well,  in  that  case,”  said  Miss  Beverly,  “I  will  practi¬ 
cally  be  doing  nothing,  which  I  can’t  afford  to  do,  unless 
my  salary  continues.” 

“Don’t  worry  about  that,”  said  Fred.  “You’ve  already 
earned  your  salary  for  a  year  in  advance  by  the  splendid 
work  you’ve  done.  I’ll  write  to  Gale  and  tell  him  about 
it.”  And  he  did  so. 

Three  days  later  he  received  a  letter  from  Gale  saying 
that  whatever  he  or  she  did  was  all  right;  that  they  were 
having  full  houses  wherever  they  played,  and  he  recog¬ 
nized  the  good  work  of  the  advance  agent  as  contributing 
largely  to  their  success. 

Fred  handed  her  the  letter,  which  pleased  her  very 
much. 

A  few  days  later  Fred  was  surprised  at  meeting  face  to 
face  the  St.  Louis  theatrical  manager  who  had  made  him 
a  very  flattering  offer  of  five  hundred  dollars  a  week  the 
year  before,  to  play  under  his  management. 

“Hello,  Fearnot!”  exclaimed  the  manager;  “what  are 
you  doing  here?” 

“Business,”  replied  Fred,  as  he  shook  hands  with  him. 
“What  are  you  doing?” 

“Oh,  a  little  business,  too.  Are  you  on  the  boards 
here  ?” 

“No;  not  at  present.  I’m  attending  to  some  legal  busi¬ 
ness  for  my  father.” 

“Legal  business?  Are  you  practising  law?” 

“No;  unless  obeying  the  law,  like  a  good  citizen,  means 
practising.  Olcott  is  here  with  me,  and  he  has  been  on 
the  stage  during  the  season,  but  is  taking  a  rest  now.” 

“What  company  has  he  been  with?” 

“Well,  he’s  been  with  a  little  combination  that  I  got  up, 
called  ‘Fearnot’s  Own  Show,’  and  they’ve  been  doing  the 
little  towns  all  the  season.” 

“What  luck  have  they  had?” 

“Splendid.  Full  houses  everywhere,  except  on  very 
stormy  nights.” 

“What  are  they  running?” 

“They’ve  got  four  plays,  two  of  them  originals  and  the 
others  old  ones,  but  patched  up  so  the  authors  themselves 
would  scarcely  know  them.  In  some  places  we’ve  had  to 
heap  tons  of  ballast  on  the  roof  to  keep  the  audience  from 
raising  it  by  their  enthusiastic  applause.”  * 

“Yes,  yes;  I’ve  heard  that  expression  before,”  laughed 
the  St.  Louis  manager. 

“Well,  I’m  giving  it  to  you  straight.  They  even  sent  a 
specialty  ahead  in  the  shape  of  a  beautiful  young  lady,  as 
an  advance  agent,  and  I  tell  you  she’s  a  jewel.” 

“Where  is  she  stopping?” 


“Right  here  in  this  house,  waiting  for  the  company  to 
come  up;  for  she  has  billed  them  here  for  eight  weeks.” 

“The  deuce  you  say!  It  takes  a  mighty  good  play  to 
run  eight  weeks  at  one  house.” 

“Yes,  I  know;  but  she  has  secured  two  houses.” 

“Well,  I’d  like  to  see  those  plays,”  remarked  the  St. 
Louis  man;  “for  I’m  in  search  of  good  things  in  that  line 
all  the  time,  you  know.” 

“Yes,  I  know;  and  you’ll  have  to  search  for  a  long  while 
to  find  a  better  thing  than  they’ve  got.  They’re  not  great 
plays,  but  they  take  with  the  average  audience  as  well  as 
lager  beer  does  with  a  Dutchman,  and  that’s  all  that  a 
manager  wants;  something  that  fills  his  house  and  swells 
his  bank  account.  There  are  about  ten  in  all,  with  only 
four  girls,  one  of  whom  is  married  to  the  manager,  and 
the  others  are  chaperoned  by  her.  They  are  fine  actress¬ 
es,  and,  better  still,  as  good,  pure  girls  as  can  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  world.”  j 

“Good,  good!  I’m  going  to  run  up  again  to  the  city,  jus  ' 
to  see  them,  and  it  may  be  that  I  will  make  them  an  offer 
to  come  to  St.  Louis.  My  old  offer  to  you  stands  good 
yet.  What  do  you  think  about  it?” 

“Can’t  entertain  it,”  laughed  Fred;  “for  if  I  ever  act 
again,  it  will  be  with  them.  Do  you  recollect  the  little 
black-eyed  girl,  Gussie  Silvers,  whom  I  told  you  had  such 
extraordinary  abilities  in  the  emotional  line?” 

“Yes.  What  about  her?” 

“Well,  she  is  with  the  combination  and  is  earning  be¬ 
tween  a  hundred  and  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  a 
week.” 

“See  here,  Fearnot,  you  can’t  give  me  that  sort  of  guff. 
I  didn’t  see  anything  extraordinary  in  her.” 

“I’m  giving  it  to  you  straight,”  said  Fred.  “When  you 
saw  her  play  in  Hammond’s  Combination  she  had  no  show; 
but  having  played  with  them  myself,  I  saw  what  was  in 
her,  and  paved  the  way  for  her  to  let  others  see  it;  and  I 
tell  you  she’s  great.  She  plays  the  leading  role  in  one 
piece  and  prominent  ones  in  the  other  three.  They  have 
four  plays  and  each  of  the  four  girls  has  a  leading  role; 
so  they  are  all  stars.  Hence  there  are  no  jealousies  what¬ 
ever  in  the  company.” 

“Well,  that’s  something  new,”  remarked  the  St.  Louis 
man,  “and  a  very  bright  idea,  too.  Most  companies  go 
on  the  road  with  but  one  leading  lady,  and  she  generally 
bosses  the  others  in  a  way  that  doesn’t  make  them  love  her 
a  little  bit.” 

“You’re  right,”  laughed  Fred;  “but  they’re  all  as  happy 
as  a  family  of  kittens.” 

“That’s  one  of  j^our  ideas,  I  suppose?” 

\  es;  I  acknowledge  that.  I  made  the  suggestion,  and 
of  course  they  all  favored  it;  it  has  worked  admirabty.” 

That  evening  Fred  introduced  the  St.  Louis  manager 
to  Grace  Beverly  at  the  table  in  the  dining-room,  and  she 
captured  him  in  a  very  few  minutes  by  her  bright,  win- 
ning  vays  and  conversational  powers.  He  soon  found 
that  she  was  up  to  the  top  notch  in  all  the  tricks  of  the 
opera  house  proprietors,  and  proof  against  all  their  at¬ 
tempts  to  overreach  her  in  the  matter  of  contracts  for 
dates.  Before  leaving  the  table  he  presented  her  with  a 
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perpetual  free  admission  card  to  any  performance  of  com¬ 
panies  of  his,  either  on  the  road  or  in  his  own  opera  house 
in  St.  Louis,  for  which  she  thanked  him  very  heartily.  He 
then  offered  to  deadhead  all  three  of  them  that  evening  to 
the  opera,  where  the  tickets  of  admission  for  the  cheapest 
seats  were  three  dollars. 

They  accompanied  him  and  enjoyed  the  performance 
immensely,  after  which  they  had  a  midnight  supper  and 
then  accompanied  him  to  the  great  Union  Depot,  where 
he  took  a  late  train  to  St.  Louis. 

The  next  day  Miss  Beverly  complained  to  Fred  that  she 
was  very  much  annoyed  by  a  man  living  there  in  the  hotel, 
who  persisted  in  forcing  his  attentions  upon  her.  Both  he 
and  Terry  had  noticed  him  several  times.  He  was  a  fine 
looking  man,  of  perhaps  thirty  years  of  age,  well  dressed, 
and  apparently  had  money  to  burn.  There  was  a  dash 
about  him  that  most  young  women  would  have  admired, 
n>ut  not  so  the  vivacious  young  advance  agent,  who  dis¬ 
liked  any  man  who  attempted  to  force  attentions  upon 
her,  under  the  very  just  impression  that  gentlemen  never 
did  such  things. 

“All  right,”  said  Fred,  “I’ll  put  a  stop  to  it.” 

“Oh,  don’t  have  any  trouble  with  him,  please.” 

“Of  course  not.  I  will  simply  tell  him  that  you  ob¬ 
ject  to  his  attentions  and  requested  me  to  so  inform 
him.” 

“I’m  afraid  he  wouldn’t  receive  your  suggestion  kindly, 
since  he  has  refused  to  take  several  very  plain  hints  that  I 
gave  him.” 

“Well,  if  he  doesn’t  cease  his  attentions  after  I  speak 
to  him  about  it,  I’ll  give  him  the  grand  bounce,”  remarked 
Fred;  “for  in  that  case  I  will  know  that  he  is  about  ninety- 
nine  degrees  removed  from  a  gentleman.” 

“Say,  Fred,”  suggested  Terry,  “as  he  is  living  here  at 
this  hotel,  why  not  let  the  clerk  speak  to  him  about  it,  as 
every  lady  stopping  in  the  house  is  naturally  under  the 
protection  of  the  proprietor,  who  is  bound  to  see  that  they 
are  not  subjected  to  any  annoyance.” 

“Young  man,”  replied  Fred,  “it’s  a  wise  head  you  have 
on  your  shoulders.  The  suggestion  is  a  good  one;”  and 
with  that  he  went  to  the  clerk,  at  his  desk,  and  spoke  to 
him  about  the  matter. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Falsberg  is  all  right,”  said  the  clerk.  “He  has 
been  living  here  in  this  house  for  several  years,  has  an  in¬ 
dependent  fortune  and  is  a  gentleman.” 

“Gentleman!”  exclaimed  Fred.  “Is  it  the  custom  of 
gentlemen  in  Chicago  to  force  their  attentions  upon  ladies 
who  don’t  wish  to  receive  them?” 

The  clerk  simply  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  remarked 
that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  such  matters. 

“Well,  will  you  kindly  speak  to  Mr.  Falsberg  about  it?” 

“No.  Let  the  lady  do  that  herself.” 

“She  has  done  so  already,”  returned  Fred,  who  was  just 
a  bit  annoyed  at  the  clerk’s  evident  indifference,  “so  I 
have  come  to  you,  at  her  request;  as  you  decline  to  speak 
to  him  about  it,  I  shall  do  so  myself,  and  if  that  doesn’t 

stop  him  I’ll  throw  him  out.” 

A  broad  smile  illumined  the  clerk’s  serene  face,  prob¬ 
ably  over  the  idea  of  a  youth  like  Fearnot  throwing  Faik- 
berg  out,  who  was  an  active  member  of  one  of  the  swell 


athletic  clubs  of  the  city,  in  which  he  was  rated  as  one  of 
the  best  all-round  athletes  of  the  entire  membership. 

Fred  turned  away  and,  a  few  minutes  later,  met  Falsberg 
in  the  bar-room.  Having  never  been  introduced  to  him, 
he  tapped  him  on  the  arm,  saying: 

“Excuse  me,  sir,  but  I  would  like  to  speak  to  you  pri¬ 
vately  a  few  moments.” 

“Certainly,”  replied  Falsberg,  stepping  aside  with 
him. 

“There’s  a  young  lady  in  the  house  here,  Miss  Beverly,” 
Fred  explained,  “who  is  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine.  She 
requested  me  to  ask  the  clerk  of  the  hotel  to  say  to  you 
that  your  attentions  were  extremely  distasteful  to  her,  and 
I  did  so;  but  as  he  refused  to  speak  to  you  about  it,  I  take 
the  liberty  of  doing  so  myself.  She  is  the  advance  agent 
of  the  theatre  troupe  in  which  I  am  somewhat  interested, 
and  hence  regard  her  as  being  somewhat  under  my  pro¬ 
tection  while  here.  I  am  sure  that  you  are  too  much  of 
a  gentleman  to  force  attentions  upon  any  lady  who  doesn’t 
wish  to  receive  them.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,”  said  Falsberg.  “I  understand  a 
bluff  when  I  see  it.  I  don’t  think  she  is  any  more  averse 
to  receiving  the  attentions  of  a  gentleman  than  any  other 
lady.” 

Fred’s  face  flushed  with  indignation,  but  he  kept  his 
temper  admirably,  simply  remarking: 

“That  is  simply  a  matter  of  taste,  sir.  She  doesn’t 
wish  to  receive  your  attentions,  and  that  should  be  suffi¬ 
cient  for  you.  So  you  will  please  understand  that  they 
must  cease.” 

“Oh,  that’s  your  order,  is  it?”  sneered  Falsberg. 

“Well,  yes;  if  you  choose  to  consider  it  in  that  light,” 
replied  Fred  very  coolly. 

“Well,  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  taking  orders  from  any 
man,”  and  Falsberg  straightened  himself  up,  assuming  a 
very  haughty  air. 

“Perhaps  not,”  returned  Fred;  “but  in  this  case  it  may 
be  well  enough  for  you  to  do  so.” 

“Well,  see  here,  my  little  bantam!  You  might  think  it 
very  prudent  on  your  part  not  to  talk  that  way  to  me.” 

“Oh,  I’m  a  very  prudent  boy,  and  I’m  trying  to  settle 
this  matter  as  prudently  as  possible.  Prudence  is  a  great 
thing,  you  know,  and  sometimes  people  regret  having  been 
a  bit  imprudent.  Miss  Beverly  must  not  be  annoyed  by 
you  any  more,  and  it  will  be  very  prudent  on  your  part  not 
to  forget  it.” 

Falsberg  caught  hold  of  Fred’s  coat  collar  in  an  impul¬ 
sive  way,  saying: 

“See  here,  my  lad,  do  you  threaten  me?” 

“I’ve  made  no  threats  so  far,”  Fred  replied;  “but  I  will 
say,  if  you  don’t  let  go  of  my  coat  I’ll  make  you  do  so  in 
just  thirty  seconds.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Falsberg,  fastening  his  grip  on 
Fred’s  coat  lapel. 

The  next  moment  he  received  a  stunning  blow  in  the 
face  that  sent  him  staggering  back  against  the  bar,  where 
he  fell  in  a  heap  on  the  floor. 

There  were  some  half-dozen  or  more  customers  in  the 
place,  all  well-dressed  people,  who  turned  quickly,  their 
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faces  depicting  plainly  their  astonishment;  but  none  of 
them  moved  to  interfere  as  Falsberg  quickly  scrambled  to 
his  feet. 

He  rushed  at  Fred  and  aimed  a  vicious  blow  at  liis  face, 
but  it  was  parried  and  another  one  returned,  which  again 
knocked  him  back  against  the  bar;  but  as  he  didn’t  fall, 
Fred  sprang  forward  and  gave  him  a  third  one  that  downed 
him. 

The  athlete  rose  to  his  feet  again  and  resumed  the  fight, 
but  in  a  different  manner.  He  quickly  recognized  that  the 
youth  was  an  athlete  as  well  as  himself,  but  whose  ap¬ 
pearance  was  immensely  deceptive.  He  sparred  like  a 
prize-fighter,  but  in  spite  of  his  skill  and  strength  Fred 
landed  three  or  four  blows  like  lightning  strokes,  and 
down  he  went  again. 

All  this  had  happened  inside  of  one  minute  or  so,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel  and  others, 
who  were  out  in  the  front  office,  rushed  into  the  room  and 
interfered. 

“Gentlemen!  Gentlemen!”  called  out  the  proprietor, 
“stop  this  instantly,  or  I’ll  call  the  police.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Fred;  “I  guess  he’s  got  enough.” 

He  was  right.  Falsberg’s  face  was  a  picture  to  look  at, 
for  in  his  wrath  Fred  had  struck  hard,  but  had  not  re¬ 
ceived  a  single  blow,  save  on  his  arms,  as  he  parried  those 
aimed  at  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  Falsberg  hastened  to  the  elevator  to 
go  up  to  his  room;  the  landlord,  whose  friend  he  was, 
turned  upon  Fred  and  demanded  to  know  what  the  trouble 
was. 

Fred  explained  it  in  a  few  words,  stating  that  he  had  no 
apologies  to  make,  and  would  repeat  the  thrashing  is  neces¬ 
sary. 

“Well,  I  won’t  have  any  rows  in  my  house,”  said  the 
landlord. 

“Well,  go  tell  him  so,”  returned  Fred,  very  abruptly. 
“He  probably  thought  he  could  lay  me  across  his  knee, 
and  laid  violent  hands  on  me,  but  finally  thought  best  to 
let  go.  At  the  request  of  the  young  lady  I  went  to  your 
clerk,  sir,  to  ask  for  protection  against  Falsberg.  He 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  refused  to  speak  to  him.  Now, 
if  ladies  stopping  in  your  house  do  not  receive  the  pro¬ 
tection  they  are  entitled  to,  you  should  let  the  public 
know  it,  and  perhaps  they  will  stop  elsewhere.” 

“I  don’t  want  any  instructions  from  you,”  retorted  the 
landlord,  “as  to  how  I  shall  run  my  house.” 

“All  the  same,  sir,  you  have  my  suggestion,”  retorted 
Fred;  “and  if  you  don’t  like  it,  say  so,  and  perhaps  the 
lady  can  find  a  hotel  where  she  will  be  protected.” 

It  was  a  staggerer  for  the  proprietor,  and  he  saw  that 
every  one  in  the  room  not  only  approved  Fred’s  language, 
but  admired  the  very  summary  way  in  which  he  had  dis¬ 
posed  of  Falsberg.  So  he  remarked: 

“That’s  all  right,  young  man.  I  will  see  to  it  that  the 
lady  will  have  no  occasion  to  complain  or  leave  the  house. 
I  am  sorry  it  has  happened,  and  can  but  think  there  has 
been  a  mistake  made  somewhere.” 

“No  doubt  of  that,”  Fred  replied,  “and  it  was  made  by 
Falsberg.” 


CHAPTER  V. 

TERRY’S  FATHER  AND  SISTER  REACH  CHICAGO. 

Fred’s  encounter  with  Falsberg,  down  in  the  bar-room  of 
the  hotel,  occurred  while  Terry  was  in  the  lady’s  parlor 
with  Grace  Beverly.  Hence  neither  of  them  were  aware 
of  it  at  the  time. 

As  soon  as  he  recovered  his  equanimity  Fred  joined 
them. 

“Did  you  speak  to  the  clerk,  Mr.  Fearnot?”  Grace  asked. 

“Yes,  and  I  guess  you’ll  have  no  more  trouble  with 
him.” 

“Oh,  thank  you  ever  so  much.  He  is  certainly  the  most 
persistent  man  I  ever  met.  At  the  same  time  he  said 
nothing  to  me  at  which  I  could  take  offence,  but  he  would 
persist  in  imposing  his  attentions  upon  me.” 

“Well,  you  see,”  laughed  Fred,  “you  have  the  fatal  gifi-, 
of  beauty,  but  fortunately  you  have  a  strong  head,  and,  i 
guess,  a  pretty  hard  heart.” 

“She  has,”  put  in  Terry.  “I’m  beginning  to  suspect 
she  has  no  heart  at  all.” 

“Oh,  you’ve  been  trying  to  find  out,  have  you?”  Fred 
asked.  “How  about  that  little  girl  with  the  company?” 

“Oh,  she’s  got  a  heart  as  big  as  all  out  doors,”  laughed 
Terry;  “but  naturally  I  wanted  to  find  out  if  all  girls  were 
alike.” 

“There  now,”  laughed  Grace,  “I  suspected  at  first  that 
you  were  not  sincere,  but  merely  trying  to  bamboozle  me 
and  find  out  things.  You  may  be  a  pretty  good  actor,  but 
you  can’t  play  any  of  your  games  on  me,  and  if  I  ever  see 
that  little  girl  again  I  intend  to  expose  you.” 

“Good,  good,”  laughed  Fred,  “punish  the  rascal!  Y'ou 
can’t  lay  it  on  too  hard.” 

“That’s  right,”  put  in  Terry,  “pitch  into  me.  Every¬ 
body  goes  back  on  me,  even  the  little  black-eyed  beauty  in 
the  combination;  but  as  there  are  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as 
ever  were  caught,  neither  of  you  can  drive  me  to  suicide.” 

“All  of  which  shows  that  you  are  not  quite  as  much  of  a 
fool  as  I  thought  you  were,”  laughed  Grace. 

“Great  Scott,  Terry!”  laughed  Fred,  “run  out  to  the 
drug  store  and  buy  you  a  bottle  of  soothing  syrup.” 

“No,  I’ll  go  down  stairs  and  get  blind  drunk,  raise  a 
row,  be  arrested  and,  in  the  police  court  to-morrow  morn¬ 
ing,  lay  all  the  blame  on  this  fair  enchantress  here,  and 
thus  make  her  conscience  lash  her  through  the  world.” 

They  laughed  and  chatted  merrily  quite  a  while,  after 
which  they  went  out  for  a  drive  along  the  lake  shore, 
which  they  enjoyed  for  a  couple  of  hours.  It  was  not 
until  the  next  day  that  Terry  heard  of  the  encounter  in  the 
bar-room. 

He  was  very  much  astonished. 

A  man  who  witnessed  it  came  up  to  him  and  began  in¬ 
quiring  about  Fred  and  wanted  to  know  how  it  was  that 
he  had  so  much  skill  in  the  use  of  his  fists. 

“Oh,  he’s  an  all-round  athlete,”  said  Terry.  “How  did 
you  happen  to  hear  of  it?” 

The  man  then  told  him  what  had  occurred,  and  that 
!  was  the  way  he  found  out  about  it. 
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“'\Vell,v  he  said,  “we  are  old  chums  and  classmates,  and, 
to  give  you  an  idea  how  little  he  thinks  of  such  things,  1 
will  state  that  this  is  the  first  I  heard  of  that  affair,  though 
it  occurred  yesterday  afternoon,  I  don’t  believe  that  the 
young  lady  herself  knows  anything  about  it.  Falsberg 
made  a  mistake,  didn’t  he?” 

“Yes,  and  all  the  rest  of  us  were  as  much  surprised  as  he 
at  the  way  he  was  knocked  about.  I  don’t  believe  John 
L.  Sullivan  could  have  done  any  better.” 

“Well,  he’s  not  the  only  man  who  made  the  mistake  of 
sizing  up  Fred  by  his  appearance.  He  isn’t  nineteen  years 
old  yet,  but  he’s  as  tough  as  a  steam  engine  and  one  of  the 
best  fellows  on  earth.” 

A  little  later  Terry  told  Grace  what  had  happened,  and 
her  astonishment  was  great.  She  regretted  it,  for  fear  it 
would  draw  attention  that  would  make  it  extremely  un¬ 
pleasant  for  her. 

“Oh,  no  danger  of  that,”  laughed  Fred.  “It  occurred 
st  wenty-f our  hours  ago  and  all  the  attention  seems  to  be 
‘'centred  upoca  him,  instead  of  you.” 

“Well,  I’m  sorry  he  1**4  so  much  trouble  on  my  ac¬ 
count.” 

“Oh,  he’s  just  the  boy  to  trouble  himself  aboy*  a  girl, 
and  I  guess  he’s  not  the  only  one  who  Ims  had  trouble  on 

tyour  account,  for  you  are  just  the  girl  to  set  a  fellow  wor- 
tying.” 

“Oh,  yes,”  she  laughed,  “let  them  worry.  I  don’t  let 
them  worry  me;  but  I  shall  feel  grateful  to  Mr.  Fearnot  as 
long  as  I  live.  He’s  the  sort  of  a  fellow  to  have  around. 
Why  didn’t  you  go  down  there  and  attend  to  that  business 
for  me  yourself?” 

“Why,  because  you  asked  him  to  do  it,  and  I  remained 
with  you  while  he  was  attending  to  business.  If  you  want 
me  to  do  so,  I  will  go  up  to  my  room,  get  my  revolver  and 
finish  Falsberg.” 

She  laughed  heartily  and  suggested  that  he  go  out  and 
fill  his  pockets  with  candy. 

“Oh,  that’s  just  like  you,”  he  retorted.  “You  don’t 
want  a  fellow  to  come  around  you  unless  his  pockets  are 
filled  with  sweetmeats  of  some  kind.  I  believe  it’s  all  the 
use  some  girls  have  for  a  fellow — just  to  buy  candy  for 
them.” 

The  badinage  went  on  for  some  time,  when  Fred  ap¬ 
peared  with  a  letter  for  each  of  them  and  two  for  himself, 
one  of  which  was  from  Evelyn,  Terry’s  sister. 

As  he  handed  them  the  letters  Grace  reached  out,  caught 
his  right  hand  in  hers  and  shook  it,  saying: 

“I  thank  you,  Mr.  Fearnot,  for  what  you  did  for  me  yes¬ 
terday.  I’m  sorry,  though,  you  had  so  much  trouble.” 

“Oh,  it  was  no  trouble,”  he  laughed.  “On  the  contrary 
it  was  a  real  pleasure  to  serve  you.” 

“You  didn’t  get  hurt,  did  you?” 

“Oh,  no;  it  was  a  little  bit  lively  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  it  was  all  over  with.  If  you’ll  excuse  me  I’ll  look 
over  my  letters.” 

“Certainly,  certainly,”  she  replied.  “I  have  one  from 
Mr.  Gale,”  and  with  that  she  tore  open  the  letter  he  had 
handed  her,  while  he  retired  to  a  seat  near  another  window 
1  and  proceeded  to  read  Evelyn’s  letter,  while  Terry  busied 
himself  reading  the  one  he  had  received  from  Sam  Innes. 


For  about  five  minutes  all  three  were  very  quiet,  each 
reading  as  though  deeply  interested.  Suddenly  Terry 
called  out: 

“Say,  Fred,  there’s  trouble  in  the  company.” 

“The  deuce  you  say!  What’s  the  matter?” 

“I’ve  a  letter  from  Sam,  in  which  he  speaks  of  leaving.” 

“Great  Scott!  surely  he’s  not  fool  enough  to  give  up  a 
place  that’s  paying  him  a  hundred  dollars  a  week.  What’s 
it  all  about?” 

“Oh,  I  think  Flossie  is  at  the  bottom  of  it.  He  doesn’t 
say  so  in  so  many  words,  but  I  guess  she’s  jilted  him,  for 
he  was  dead  stuck  on  her,  you  know.” 

“Oh,  my!”  exclaimed  Grace,  “how  some  people  do  let 
their  hearts  run  away  with  their  heads.” 

“Say,  Terry,  write  him  at  once  not  to  turn  fool  and  lose 
his  head.  Advise  him  that  the  way  to  win  a  girl  is  to  be 
manly  under  all  circumstances.” 

“Yes,  yes,”  put  in  Grace,  “and  it’s  true,  too.” 

“All  right,”  said  Terry,  “I’ll  answer  it  at  once,”  and  he 
started  to  leave  the  parlor  to  go  to  the  writing  room  down¬ 
stairs. 

“Hold  on  there,  Terry,”  Fred  called;  “here’s  a  bit  of 
news  fr  n  home.” 

“What  is  it?”  Terry  asked,  stopping  at  the  threshold  of 
the  room. 

“Well,  you’d  never  guess  if  you  tried  it  an  hour.” 

“Then  I  won’t  try.  What  is  it?” 

“Your  father  is  coming  to  Chicago.” 

“What!”  gasped  Terry  with  a  sudden  start. 

“Yes,  he’s  coming,  and  I  guess  he’s  got  a  pair  of  hand¬ 
cuffs  in  his  pocket  to  take  you  back  home  with  him.” 

“Look  here,  Fred.  No  trifling  now.  What’s  it  all 
about?”  and  Terry  stalked  across  the  room  to  where  Fred 
was  sitting. 

“Oh,  he’s  coming  out  on  a  matter  of  business  for  a  client 
of  his.” 

“Well,  anything  else?” 

“Yes.  Evelyn  is  coming  with  him.” 

“Great  Scott!  Are  you  giving  it  to  me  straight,  Fred?” 

“Yes.  His  client  happens  to  be  a  railroad  director,  and 
she  writes  that  they  both  have  deadheads  for  the  round 
trip.” 

“Well,  I’ll  be  hanged!”  Terry  exclaimed.  “I  guess  I’ll 
make  a  break  for  Canada.” 

“Why,  what  in  the  world  is  the  matter?”  exclaimed 
Grace,  who  was  watching  them  both  as  well  as  listening, 
“and  who  is  Evelyn?” 

“Oh,  she’s  Terry’s  sister,”  answered  Fred,  “and  just  one 
of  the  best  and  sweetest  sisters  any  boy  ever  had.” 

“Oh,  I  should  be  so  glad  to  meet  her.” 

“Of  course  you  will,”  assented  Fred,  “and  I  shall,  too; 
for  when  we  get  together  we  have  more  fun  than  can  be 
found  in  any  place  of  amusement  on  earth.” 

“When  will  they  reach  here?”  Terry  asked. 

Fred  looked  at  the  letter  again,  and,  after  about  a  min¬ 
ute’s  delay,  said: 

“They  ought  to  be  here  to-morrow  afternoon  some  time, 
and  I  would  advise  you  to  see  the  clerk  at  once  and  secure 
the  best  rooms  in  the  house  for  them.” 

“All  right,  I  will,”  and  with  that  Terry  went  down- 
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stairs,  where  he  found  the  proprietor  and  clerk  together, 
both  of  whom  were  extremely  gracious  to  him  and  bred, 
because  they  expected,  through  them,  to  secure  the  theat¬ 
rical  company  for  a  whole  month. 

“Say,  landlord,”  said  Terry,  addressing  the  proprietor, 
“my  father  and  sister  are  to  be  here  to-morrow  afternoon, 
coming  on  the  New  York  express,  and  I  want  the  best 
rooms  you’ve  got  in  the  house  for  them.” 

“All  right,  you  shall  have  them,”  was  the  prompt  reply, 
and  a  few  minutes  later  the  clerk  was  showing  the  rooms, 
with  which  Terry  was  satisfied. 

The  next  day  Fred  ordered  an  immense  quantity  of  flow¬ 
ers  to  be  sent  to  the  hotel,  with  which  he  had  the  house¬ 
keeper,  assisted  by  Miss  Beverly,  decorate  Evelyn’s  room. 
The  fragrance  of  the  flowers  seemed  to  fill  the  whole 
house.  Then  he  and  Terry  took  a  carriage  and  went  to  the 
station  to  meet  them.  It  was  a  joyous  meeting  in  the  full¬ 
est  meaning  of  the  term,  for  Evelyn  was  once  more  with 
her  brother  and  Fred,  both  of  whom  she  loved  with  her 
whole  heart. 

Mr.  Olcott  was  in  great  good  humor,  for  the  business  on 
which  he  had  been  called  to  Chicago  promised  remunera¬ 
tion  that  amounted  almost  to  a  small  fortune. 

“You  two  boys  are  looking  well,”  he  said  to  Fred  and 
Terry. 

“Of  course  we  are,”  laughed  Fred,  “for  we  both  stood  up 
before  the  mirror  and  spent  several  hours  dressing  and 
primping  up,  in  order  to  look  well,  and  I’m  glad  you  have 
recognized  the  result  of  our  labors.” 

Evelyn  laughed  and  remarked  as  she  had  often  done 
before: 

“You’re  the  same  old  Fred.” 

“Yes,”  he  replied,  “you’re  the  same  dear  old  girl,  who 
carries  sunshine  with  you  everywhere  you  go,  regardless  of 
thermometer  or  barometer.” 

She  was  happy. 

She  was  always  happy. 

She  had  a  happy,  sunny  disposition  that  made  every  one 
about  her  happy. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  hotel  and  were  shown  to  their 
rooms  a  joyful  exclamation  burst  from  Evelyn,  as  she  be¬ 
held  the  great  abundance  of  flowers  around  her.  She 
knew  they  came  from  Fred,  and  the  thought  caused  her 
eyes  to  sparkle  and  cheeks  to  glow,  for  it  was  a  silent  at¬ 
testation  of  his  regard  for  her. 

“Bless  him,”  she  muttered  to  herself.  “He’s  just  the 
best  fellow  in  the  world.” 

Fred  and  Terry  accompanied  Mr.  Olcott  to  his  room, 
who  lost  little  time  in  putting  the  question  to  them: 

“Now,  what  are  you  boys  up  to  here?” 

“Oh,  I’m  here  on  business  for  father,”  answered  Fred, 
“while  Terry  has  been  making  money  hand  over  fist  on  the 
stage  with  some  of  our  old  classmates,  who  started  out  for 
fun,  and,  finding  money  in  it,  are  making  a  paying  busi¬ 
ness  of  it.” 

“Oh,  you’ve  been  acting,  have  you?”  said  Mr.  Olcott, 
looking  at  Terry. 

“Well,  we  call  it  acting,  but  I  call  it  fun,”  was  Terry’s 
reply;  “and  I  enjoyed  it  all  the  more  for  the  money  that 
was  in  it.” 


“Well,  what  have  you  done  with  your  money?”  his 
father  asked. 

“I’ve  got  it.” 

“How  much  have  you?” 

Terry  told  him  how  much  he  had  saved  out  of  his  earn¬ 
ings,  and  the  amount  of  it  demonstrated  that  he  was  not 
spending  it  foolishly;  but  he  remarked: 

“I  hope  you  are  not  going  to  adopt  the  stage  as  a  pro¬ 
fession.” 

“No,  sir.  I  have  no  such  intention,  but  I  happened  to 
get  into  it  with  Fred,  just  for  a  lark,  and  it  took  so  well 
and  panned  out  so  handsomely  that  I  regard  it  as  a  good 
thing.” 

“Where  are  you  playing  now  ?” 

“I’m  not  playing  just  at  present.  The  company  is  out 
on  the  road,  but  they  will  be  here  within  ten  days,  where 
they  are  billed  for  eight  weeks.” 

“And  did  they  really  pay  you  a  hundred  dollars  a 
week  ?”  ^ 

“Yes.  We  sometimes  earned  more  than  that,  for  tht;. 
profits  are  divided  equally  with  every  member  at  the  end 
of  each  week.  So  really  there  is  no  salary  attached  to  it  at 
all.” 

“It’s  a  sort  of  co-operative  concern,  then?” 

“That’s  just  what  it  is,”  put  in  Fred;  “and  it  works  ad¬ 
mirably,  and  every  member  of  it  is  clean,  honest  and  of 
good  character.  The  manager’s  wife  chaperones  the  three 
girls,  who  are  with  her,  and  everything  goes  along  smooth¬ 
ly  and  as  decorously  as  the  most  rigid  censor  could  re¬ 
quire.” 

“Well,  I’m  glad  to  hear  that.  It  is  more  than  likely 
that  I  shall  remain  here  long  enough  to  see  some  of  the 
plays.” 

“Well,  see  here  now,”  laughed  Fred,  “they  don’t  know 
it  back  East,  and  what  is  more,  we  don’t  want  them  to. 
When  you  see  them  play  and  become  acquainted  with  the 
members  I  don’t  think  you  could  have  any  objections 
whatever  to  Terry’s  connection  with  it.” 

“Oh,  I’m  satisfied  that  what  you  say  is  true,  my  boy.  I 
don’t  believe  that  either  of  you  would  be  mixed  up  in  any¬ 
thing  you  would  be  ashamed  of.” 

“Thank  you.  I  have  tried  to  make  that  a  rule,”  re¬ 
turned  Fred.  And  after  a  little  more  talk  the  boys  left 
him  to  make  a  change  of  apparel  after  his  long  trip. 

An  hour  or  two  later  Terry  went  to  Evelyn’s  room  and 
found  her  waiting,  wondering  why  she  had  been  neglected 
so  long. 

“Oh,  we  thought  we’d  give  you  time  to  change  your 
dress,”  said  Terry,  “and  if  you  are  ready  to  make  your  ap¬ 
pearance,  we’ll  go  down  to  dinner.” 

“Where’s  Fred?”  she  asked. 

“He’s  in  the  ladies’  parlor  talking  to  Miss  Beverly.” 

“Who  is  Miss  Beverly?” 

“Oh,  she’s  a  young  lady,  an  acquaintance  of  ours.”  And 
with  that  he  led  the  way  down  to  the  ladies’  parlor  and  in¬ 
troduced  her  to  Grace. 

Both  he  and  Fred  watched  the  two  girls  sizing  each 
other  up  in  a  way  peculiar  to  their  sex.  They  greeted 
each  other  cordially,  and  after  a  few  exchanges  Terry  ten¬ 
dered  his  arm  to  Grace,  while  Fred  led  Evelyn  down  to  the 
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dining-room,  where  Mr.  Olcott  was  already  seated  at  their 
table. 

Grace  kept  her  eyes  on  Fred  and  Evelyn  during  the  en¬ 
tire  meal,  while  at  the  same  time  keeping  up  a  running 
conversation  with  Terry  and  his  father. 

The  elder  Olcott  quickly  recognized  the  fact  that  she 
was  a  bright,  beautiful,  self-reliant  young  lady,  with  re¬ 
markable  conversational  powers. 

Evelyn,  though,  paid  but  little  attention  to  her,  for 
when  slie  was  with  Fred  he  always  managed  to  monopolize 
her  time.  Fred  explained  to  her  what  he  and  Terry  had 
been  doing,  all  of  which  she  knew  before,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  few  particulars  which  neither  of  them  had  men¬ 
tioned  in  their  letters  to  her.  He  suggested  that  if  she 
was  not  too  tired  after  her  long  journey  that  they  attend 
the  opera  that  evening. 

“Oh,  no,”  she  replied.  “To-morrow  evening  will  do, 
for  I  confess  to  being  quite  fatigued.” 

“Well,  you  don’t  look  it.” 

“Well,  I’m  trying  not  to,”  she  laughed. 

“Good  for  you.  I  like  a  girl  who  can  look  sweet  when 
she  feels  sour;  so  we  won’t  go  out,  and  we’ll  keep  you 
up  only  a  short  while.” 

They  repaired,  to  the  ladies’  parlor  after  leaving  the 
dining  room,  where  they  laughed  and  chatted  nearly  a 
couple  of  hours;  after  which  Evelyn  retired  to  seek  the 
rest  she  so  much  needed,  and  a  little  later  Grace  followed 
her  example,  leaving  the  two  boys  to  themselves. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

TWO  LITTLE  WAIFS  OF  A  GREAT  CITY,  AND  WHAT  FRED  DID 

WITH  THEM. 

Mr.  Olcott  having  retired  to  his  room,  Fred  and  Terry 
went  out  for  a  stroll  in  the  city.  The  streets  were  bril¬ 
liantly  lighted,  but  as  they  had  no  objective  point  in  view 
they  walked  arm  in  arm,  talking  over  the  matter  of  Sam 
Innes’  threatened  desertion  of  the  company. 

“Did  you  write  him  about  it,  Terry?”  Fred  asked. 

“Yes;  and  told  him  just  what  you  advised.  I  hardly 
think  he  will  leave,  unless  his  head  has  been  turned 
completely  around.” 

“Oh,  he’ll  get  over  it,  I  guess;  but  he  will  be  more 
cynical  than  ever.  He  is  a  good  actor  and  a  good  fellow. 
I  would  be  sorry  to  see  him  leave  the  company.” 

“So  would  I,”  assented  Terry;  “for  were  he  to  do  so, 
some  other  fellow  would  take  his  place  who  would  prob¬ 
ably  do  as  he  has  done — fall  in  love  with  one  of  the 

girls” 

«Oh,  yes;  that’s  perfectly  natural.  Frank  and  Nellie 
fell  in  love,  married,  and  seem  to  be  getting  along  to¬ 
gether  all  right.  It’s  a  pity  Flossie  can’t  return  his  love 
and  follow  Nellie’s  example,  for  I  think  Sam  is  a  fellow 

who  would  stick  to  a  good  girl.” 

“Oh,  he’s  true  as  steel,”  returned  Terry;  “and  it  may 
be  that  he  can  win  her  yet,  if  he  sticks  to  his  suit.” 


Fred  was  about  to  continue  the  conversation,  when  his 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  crowd  of  some  forty  or  fifty 
people  a  little  distance  ahead  in  front  of  a  saloon,  and  at 
the  same  time  heard  singing,  which  seemed  to  come  from 
one  or  two  childish  voices.  He  ceased  talking  and  joined 
the  crowd  of  men  and  boys,  who  were  unusually  quiet  for 
a  street  gathering.  They  were  both  under  the  impression 
that  some  members  of  the  Salvation  Army  were  holding 
a  meeting  there,  but  after  listening  a  few  moments  Fred 
became  convinced  that  his  impression  was  wrong. 

He  quietly  elbowed  his  way  through  the  crowd,  until  he 
came  in  sight  of  the  centre  of  attraction,  which  proved 
to  be  a  boy  of  about  twelve  years  of  age  and  a  girl  per¬ 
haps  two  years  older,  who  were  holding  each  other  by 
the  hand  and  singing  a  well-known  popular  ballad,  in  the 
hope  of  collecting  pennies  from  the  crowd. 

As  Fred  listened  he  sized  them  both  up,  and  mentally 
concluded  they  were  brother  and  sister,  waifs  in  the  great 
city.  The  girl  had  a  sweet  face  and  one  of  the  most  plain¬ 
tive  yet  melodious  voices  he  ever  listened  to;  while  the 
boy  uttered  his  notes  in  a  clear  soprano  that  almost  any 
singer  would  have  been  proud  of. 

Their  garments  were  thin  and  few,  with  neat  patches 
here  and  there,  while  neither  wore  anything  on  their 
heads.  When  they  ceased  the  song  there  was  a  clapping 
of  hands,  while  the  two  youthful  singers  held  out  theirs 
mutely  for  whatever  the  crowd  chose  to  give.  Many  of 
them  dropped  pennies  in  their  hands.  Fred  put  a  bright 
silver  dollar  in  the  outstretched  palm  of  the  girl,  which 
caused  her  to  open  her  big  brown  eyes  and  give  him  a 
look  of  mute  gratitude.  Terry  dropped  a  silver  coin  into 
the  hands  of  the  boy. 

“Little  girl,”  said  Fred,  “you  have  a  sweet  voice,  and 
I  would  like  to  hear  you  sing  again.” 

Without  a  word  she  struck  up  another  song,  in  which 
her  little  brother  joined  her,  and  again  the  crowd  stood 
spellbound,  listening. 

Before  the  song  was  finished,  however,  a  policeman 
came  along  and  dispersed  the  crowd.  The  youthful  sing¬ 
ers  hurried  away,  as  though  having  a  mortal  fear  of  the 
officer. 

“Do  you  know  who  they  are,  officer?”  Fred  asked  the 
policeman. 

“No.  They  are  a  couple  of  waifs  who  go  about  the 
streets  singing  every  night,  when  the  weather  permits;  and 
they  sing  well,  too.  But  it  is  against  the  law  for  a  crowd 
to  collect  anywhere  on  the  streets,  so  we  have  to  disperse 
them.” 

“Do  you  know  where  they  live?”  Fred  asked. 

“I  don’t  know  the  house,  but  they  live  in  the  block 

down  near  the  old  brewery,  near  D -  Street,  as  that 

quarter  is  filled  up  with  very  poor  people,  and  a  great 
many  very  bad  ones.” 

Fred  left  the  officer  and  hurried  up  the  street  in  the 
direction  he  had  seen  the  two  little  singers  go,  and  turned 
to  the  right.  Nearly  half  a  block  away  he  saw  the  little 
waifs  stop  under  a  street  lamp,  as  if  to  consult  about  what 
next  they  should  do,  and  he  hurried  forward  to  overtake 
them. 


It) 
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As  the  girl  seemed  to  be  the  elder  of  the  two  bred 
spoke  to  her,  saying: 

“Look  here,  little  girl;  I  gave  you  that  dollar  because 
I  thought  you  had  the  sweetest  voice  I  ever  listened  to, 
and  I  would  like  to  know  something  about  you.  Are  your 
parents  living?” 

“No,  sir,”  she  answered.  “Father  and  mother  both  died 
more  than  a  year  ago,  and  brother  and  I  have  had  to  sing 
on  the  street  for  a  living.” 

“How  did  you  learn  to  sing  so  well?” 

“Father  was  a  musician  and  mother  was  a  singer. 
Brother  can  play  the  violin  beautifully;  but  when  father 
died  all  his  musical  instruments  were  sold  and  we  had 
nothing  left.” 

“Where  do  you  live?” 

“Down  by  the  old  brewery,  where  a  friend  of  our 
mother  lets  us  sleep,  and  we  pay  her  fifty  cents  a  week 
for  the  room.  We  buy  our  meals  when  we  have  any  money 
at  a  little  restaurant  in  the  next  block.” 

“What  is  your  name?” 

She  told  him,  and  he  instantly  recognized  her  nation¬ 
ality,  which  was  Italian;  but  he  soon  learned  that  her 
mother  was  American.  Both  of  them  had  the  coal-black 
eyes  and  the  dark  hair  of  Italy.  There  was  no  foreign 
accent,  however,  in  her  speech. 

“Well,  look  here,  little  girl,”  said  Fred,  taking  a  card 
and  pencil  from  his  pocket  and  writing  his  name  and 
address  upon  it,  “I  have  something  to  do  with  theatres. 
If  you’ll  come  to  this  hotel  to-morrow  where  I’m  stopping 
and  ask  for  me  I’ll  see  if  I  can’t  place  you  and  your  little 
brother  where  you  can  both  sing,  earn  money,  dress  well 
and  have  an  easier  life.”  And  with  that  he  handed  her 
the  card. 

She  caught  his  hand  in  both  hers  and  impulsively 
pressed  it  to  her  lips,  at  the  same  time  bursting  into 
tears. 

Her  brother  looked  on  without  uttering  a  word,  for 
he  appeared  to  be  delicate  and  almost  half  starved. 

“Say,  Fred,”  said  Terry,  “suppose  we  give  them  a 
supper?” 

“Are  you  hungry,  little  girl?”  Fred  asked. 

“Yes,”  she  answered  frankly;  “we’ve  had  very  little 
to  eat  to-day;  but  you’ve  given  us  more  money  than  we 
ever  had  at  one  time  before.” 

“That’s  all  right.  If  you  know  where  there’s  a  nice 
little  restaurant  near  here  we’ll  go  there  and  see  that  you 
get  a  good  supper.” 

She  looked  at  her  brother,  and  he  nodded  his  head, 
after  which  they  both  turned  away,  going  down  the  street 
with  Fred  and  Terry  following  them.  Two  blocks  away 
they  entered  a  cheap  but  neatly-kept  restaurant,  where 
Fred  said  to  the  head  waiter: 

“I  want  to  treat  those  two  little  ones  to  a  square  meal. 
Give  them  a  table  and  let  them  have  whatever  they 
want;  and  I  guess  you’ll  find  my  money  the  right  color.” 

The  waiter  bowed,  and  quickly  showed  them  a  table, 
where  Fred  and  Terry  sat  down  opposite  them. 

In  answer  to  a  question  the  girl  said  her  name  was 


Marguerite,  which  was  her  mother’s  name,  but  that  her 
brother  Philippo  was  named  after  her  father. 

“Oh,  yes,”  said  Fred,  “the  father  honored  the  mother 
by  giving  you  her  name,  and  your  mother  honored  him  by 
giving  his  name  to  the  little  boy.  Very  beautiful,  indeed. 
They  must  have  loved  each  other  very  much.” 

“Oh,  they  did,  sir,”  said  Marguerite,  “and  they  loved 
us,  too;  and  I  have  so  often  cried  because  brother  and  I 
did  not  die  with  them.”  And  her  eyes  filled  with  tears 
as  she  spoke. 

“Yes,  yes;  life  must  have  been  Hard  with  you;  but 
we’ll  see  if  there  isn’t  money  in  your  voices  and  that 
henceforth  you  may  be  glad  that  you  have  lived.  Now1 
call  for  just  what  you  want  to  eat,  no  matter  what  it  is, 
and  for  as  much  as  you  wish.” 

They  both  called  for  very  simple  dishes,  for  they 

seemed  to  be  unacquainted  with  luxuries.  Fred  and 

Terry  called  for  an  oyster  stew  each,  and  after  taking  a- 

few  spoonfuls,  tendered  the  dishes  to  the  two  waifs,  wh<fr 

.> 

accepted  and  eagerly  partook  of  them. 

“Now,  Marguerite,  you  and  Philippo  go  home,  get  all 
the  sleep  you  can,  and  to-morrow  morning  at  nine  o’clock 
come  around  to  the  hotel  which  you  will  find  written  on 
the  card  there  with  my  name,  and  wait  outside  there  till 
I  see  you;  and  we’ll  see  what  we  can  do  for  you  and  your 
little  brother.” 

With  that  he  shook  hands  with  both  of  them,  as  did 
Terry  also,  and  when  they  went  away  Fred  settled  the 
bill,  after  which  he  and  Terry  returned  to  the  hotel. 

“Say,  Terry,”  remarked  Fred,  as  they  wended  their 
way  up  the  street,  “a  deed  like  that  does  me  more  good 
than  to  earn  a  thousand  dollars.  I  really  believe  that  if  I 
had  a  million  dollars  I  would  stroll  through  the  slums  of 
the  great  cities  and  enjoy  changing  the  current  in  the 
lives  of  those  in  the  grasp  of  the  Poverty  Fiend.  It  gives 
me  a  feeling  of  supreme  happiness  when  I  know  I  have 
knocked  the  burden  off  the  shoulder  of  those  struggling 
under  it.” 

“I  have  the  same  feeling  myself,  Fred,”  replied  Terry; 
“but  of  all  the  children  I  ever  heard  sing,  those  two  cer¬ 
tainly  have  the  sweetest  voices.” 

“They  have,”  assented  Fred,  with  a  degree  of  emphasis. 
“There’s  a  fortune  in  them,  if  properly  trained  and  edu¬ 
cated,  and  I  intend  to  see  what  I  can  do  in  that  direction.” 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  with  them  to-morrow?” 
Terry  asked. 

“Well,  the  first  thing,  I  want  to  get  Evelyn  and  Grace 
to  take  the  girl  to  some  store  and  fit  her  out  neatly,  while 
you  and  I  can  look  after  the  boy  and  fix  him  up.  Then 
I  want  to  get  a  violin  for  him  and  see  what  he  can  do. 
If  there  is  now  law  here  to  interfere  with  their  appear-  ’ 
ance  on  the  stage,  when  Gale  and  the  others  come  in.  I’ll 
see  if  I  can  t  put  them  in  the  way  of  earning  something.'* 
Great  Scott,  old  man,  that  would  be  a  dariim  thin,T  to 
do!” 

^  es,  I  know.  It  may  be  that  I  11  simply  give  free  ex¬ 
hibitions  of  their  talent  and  see  whether  or  not  some  rich 
man  or  woman  can  be  induced  to  take  them  in  hand,  rear 
and  educate  them  for  a  professional  career.  I  am  quite 
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convinced  that  they  are  prodigies,  and  when  they  grow  up 
will  become  great  professionals.” 

When  they  reached  the  hotel  they  retired  to  their  rooms, 
and  the  next  morning,  at  breakfast,  told  Evelyn,  Grace 
and  Mr.  Olcott  of  their  adventure  on  the  street  and  the 
marvelous  singing  of  the  two  little  waifs. 

Of  course  the  two  girls  were  eager  to  see  and  hear  them, 
as  well  as  to  carry  out  Fred's  work  of  love  and  charity  in 
fixing  up  the  girl. 

Mr.  Olcott  himself  offered  to  bear  part  of  the  expense. 

“Oh,  no,”  said  Fred,  “neither  Terry  or  I  are  broke,  nor 
are  we  likely  to  be,  as  we  neither  drink,  gamble  or  bet.” 

He  gave  Evelyn  a  roll  of  bills  and  remarked  that  he 
guessed  she  would  find  Grace  a  good  pilot  about  the  city; 
but  suggested  that  they  take  a  carriage,  which  would  take 
them  wherever  they  wished  to  go  and  bring  them  back 
safely. 

True  to  their  promise,  the  two  waifs  were  out  in  the 
street  in  front  of  the  hotel  precisely  at  nine  o’clock,  where 
Fred  found  them.  He  summoned  a  carriage  and  told 
Marguerite  that  she  was  to  go  with  two  ladies,  who  would 
purchase  clothes  for  her,  while  little  Philippo  would  go 
with  them.  *  >  / 

A  little  later  he  assisted  Evelyn  and  Grace  into  the  car¬ 
riage,  and  Marguerite  followed,  after  which  he  and  Terry 
took  Philippo  and  struck  out  for  the  nearest  clothing  store, 
where  they  soon  had  the  little  fellow  dressed  up  in  a  neat 
suit  of  clothes,  after  which  they  took  him  to  a  barber  shop, 
where  his  hair  was  properly  trimmed,  and  then  went  in 
search  of  the  store  of  a  dealer  in  musical  instruments. 

Philippo  himself  led  them  to  a  place  where  he  had  spent 
many  an  hour  in  front  of  the  show  window  gazing  at  the 
display  of  violins,  tambourines  and  other  musical  instru¬ 
ments. 

“I  want  to  get  a  good  violin,”  Fred  remarked  to  the 
dealer  as  he  entered.  “Nothing  very  expensive,  but  a 
good  one.” 

“Cheap  ones  are  never  very  good  ones,  sir,”  the  dealer 
remarked. 

“Oh,  yes,  I  understand  that;  but  I  don’t  want  a  Stradi- 
varius,  but  one  that  has  a  good  tone  and  will  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  average  lover  of  music.” 

The  dealer  produced  a  violin,  which  he  handed  to  Fred; 
he  passed  it  to  the  little  boy,  who  seemed  to  be  fairly 
quivering  with  excitement.  His  pale  face  flushed,  while 
his  big  round  eyes  seemed  to  dance  with  joy.  He  quickly 
tuned  lip  the  instrument  and  proceeded  to  flood  the  estab¬ 
lishment  with  strains  of  melody  that  astounded  the  dealer, 
who  blurted  out: 

“He  is  a  born  musician!” 

Without  uttering  a  word,  little  Philippo  changed  from 
one  air  to  another  so  deftly  that  neither  Fred,  Terry  or 
the  dealer  were  able  to  tell  where  he  left  off  one  and  took 
up  the  other.  He  seemed  to  forget  the  very  presence  of 
the  others  and  was  living  in  the  melody  he  was  making. 

Thev  let  him  play  for  ten  minutes  or  so  without  inter¬ 
ruption.  Then  Fred  laid  his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  which 

stopped  him. 

“What’s  the  price  of  that  violin?”  Fred  asked  the  dealer. 

“Thirty-five  dollars,”  was  the  reply. 


“Why,  that’s  only  a  fifteen-dollar  instrument,”  Fred  re¬ 
marked.  “I  don’t  wish  to  pay  any  more  than  it  is  worth.” 

For  reply  the  dealer  showed,  on  a  little  tag  attached  to 
the  instrument,  his  price  mark  in  plain  figures — thirty-five 
dollars. 

“Do  you  mark  all  your  instruments  in  plain  figures  like 
that?”  Fred  asked. 

“Yes;  every  instrument  in  the  house  is  marked  just  that 
way;  and  during  the  twenty  years  I’ve  been  in  business  in 
this  store  I’ve  never  sold  an  instrument  below  the  price 
marked  on  it,  nor  have  I  ever  asked  a  higher  price.” 

“That’s  an  honest  way  of  doing  business,  sir,”  remarked 
Fred,  as  he  drew  a  roll  of  bills  from  his  pocket  and  counted 
out  the  money,  asking  as  he  did  so: 

“Have  you  a  case  for  it?” 

“Yes;”  and  he  forthwith  produced  a  neat,  light  and  well 
finished  case,  in  which  he  placed  the  instrument  and  bow, 
with  a  set  of  extra  strings. 

“Now,  my  little  man,”  said  Fred,  “that’s  your  violin, 
and  you  must  take  good  care  of  it  and  make  your  fortune 
with  it.” 

The  little  fellow  uttered  an  exclamation  of  joy  that  was 
half  a  scream.  The  next  moment  he  grasped  Fred’s  hands 
and  pressed  them  to  his  lips. 

“Now,  come  on,”  said  Fred.  “We’ll  go  back  to  the  hotel 
and  wait  for  Marguerite,”  and  with  that  they  left  the  store, 
the  little  fellow  trotting  alongside  of  him  proudly  bearing 
his  precious  violin. 

It  took  Evelyn  and  Grace  a  much  longer  time  to  fit  out 
the  girl,  for  women  rarely  bargain  with  the  directness 
that  men  do;  so  Fred  and  Terry  had  to  wait  at  least  an 
hour  before  they  returned.  When  they  did  the  three  girls 
found  Fred  at  the  piano  in  the  ladies’  parlor,  while  little 
Philippo  accompanied  him  on  the  violin,  producing  such 
a  strain  of  melody  that  several  lady  guests  of  the  house 
had  been  attracted  to  the  room,  where  they  quietly  seated 
themselves  to  listen. 

When  they  saw  Marguerite  they  could  scarcely  recog¬ 
nize  her,  for  the  two  girls  had  dressed  her  beautifully, 
with  shoes,  gloves,  hat  and  everything  necessary  to  com¬ 
fort  and  neat  appearance. 

Philippo  laid  down  his  violin,  ran  to  her,  threw  his  arms 
around  her  neck  and  kissed  her,  after  which  he  stood  aside 
and  gazed  at  her,  his  eyes  filled  with  admiration,  showing 
that  he  worshiped  her. 

The  other  ladies  present  in  the  room  looked  on  in  silent 
wonder,  not  understanding  what  it  all  meant. 

“Oh,  you  two  girls!”  exclaimed  Fred,  as  he  shook  hands 
with  Evelyn  and  Grace,  “you  have  done  beautifully,  and  I 
thank  you  ever  so  much.” 

“Oh,  isn’t  she  a  beautiful  child,  though!”  exclaimed 
Evelyn,  gazing  admiringly  at  the  modest,  smiling  Mar¬ 
guerite. 

“She  is  indeed,”  he  assented;  “and  now  I  want  you  to 
hear  her  sing  to  her  brother’s  violin.” 

Philippo  snatched  up  the  violin  and  quickly  began  a 
prelude  to  a  famous  opera  song,  and  when  he  had  finished 
it  Marguerite  began  singing. 

Talk  about  the  nightingales  and  the  bulbuls!  The 
strains  of  melody  that  floated  through  the  big  parlor  sur- 
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passed  anything  they  had  ever  heard.  The  two  children 
themselves  seemed  to  become  utterly  oblivious  of  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  listeners.  The  little  boy  joined  in  with  his 
clear  soprano,  with  a  harmony  so  perfect  that  not  a  single 
note  was  defective.  When  they  ceased  Grace  and  Evelyn, 
as  well  as  the  ladies  who  were  seated  at  the  opposite  end 
of  the  room,  were  heard  to  draw  long  breaths,  as  though 
they  had  stopped  breathing  to  listen  to  the  music. 

“Oh,  Fred!”  exclaimed  Evelyn,  “it  was  the  sweetest 
music  I  ever  heard.” 

“They  are  prodigies,”  remarked  Grace,  who  was  far 
more  business-like  than  sentimental. 

Mr.  Olcott  was  away  from  the  hotel  attending  to  his 
business;  so,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  Fred  asked  Evelyn  and 
Grace: 

“What  shall  we  do  with  them?  They  must  be  provided 
for.” 

“Of  course  they  must,”  assented  both  in  a  breath. 

“Yes,”  added  Terry,  “it  won’t  do  to  let  them  go  back 
to  their  old  quarters  with  that  instrument  and  the  good 
clothes  they  have  on;  so  we  had  better  take  care  of  them 
right  here  until  we  can  find  comfortable  and  cheaper 
quarters  for  them.” 


CHAPTER  VII. 

“AH!  I  KNEW  YOUR  HEART  WAS  IN  THE  RIGHT  PLACE!” 

Fred  at  once  decided  to  act  upon  Terry’s  suggestion,  so 
he  hastened  down  stairs  to  the  office,  where  he  inquired 
of  the  clerk  if  he  could  give  a  couple  of  small  rooms  to  the 
children  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  clerk,  of  course,  never  dreamed  that  the  two  chil¬ 
dren  were  the  waifs  who  sung  so  often  on  the  street  in 
front  of  the  hotel,  notwithstanding  he  had  seen  them  as 
they  came  in  handsomely  dressed,  for  the  change  wrought 
in  their  appearance  was  so  great  he  had  been  utterly  un¬ 
able  to  recognize  them. 

Marguerite  was  given  a  neat  little  room  two  flights  far¬ 
ther  up  than  the  floor  on  which  Evelyn  and  her  father 
were  living,  and  the  little  boy  was  given  one  alongside 
of  it. 

Naturally  both  Evelyn  and  Grace  followed  Marguerite 
to  her  room,  and  obtained  from  her  the  story  of  her  young 
life,  which,  when  they  heard  it,  melted  them  to  tears. 
They  found  her  a  pure  jewel  that  had  been  drawn  out  of 
the  mire  of  poverty,  not  to  say  squalor.  The  little  boy 
had  always  kept  with  her,  and  had  not  imbibed  any  of  the 
rude  profanity  of  the  street  so  common  among  urchins  in 
his  locality. 

When  luncheon  hour  arrived  the  children  were  taken 
down  to  the  great  dining-room  by  the  two  girls,  and  they 
were  so  awed  by  their  surroundings  they  could  scarcely 
eat.  The  elder  Olcott,  arriving  about  the  same  time,  fol¬ 
lowed,  accompanied  by  Fred  and  Terry,  and  was  almost 
overwhelmed  by  both  the  girls  trying  to  tell  him,  at  the 
same  time,  the  marvelous  performance  to  which  they  had 
just  listened  upstairs. 


In  the  afternoon  Fred  suggested  that  a  trunk  and  mon 
clothes  should  be  bought  for  the  children,  and  authorizec 
them  to  make  the  purchases,  giving  them  more  money  foi 
the  purpose;  and  two  happier  girls  than  they  were  woulc 
have  been  hard  to  find,  for  aside  from  the  natural  fond¬ 
ness  of  the  sex  for  shopping,  it  was  a  wrork  of  love;  the} 
were  deeply  touched  by  the  forlorn  condition  of  the  or¬ 
phans,  and  hence  they  entered  into  it  with  deep,  serious 
enthusiasm. 

They  spent  the  entire  afternoon  shopping,  with  Mar¬ 
guerite  along  with  them,  while  the  two  boys,  in  less  than 
one-quarter  of  the  time,  secured  two  more  suits  for  little 
Philippo,  and  a  large  grip  in  which  to  carry  them. 

That  evening,  instead  of  attending  the  opera,  they  im¬ 
provised  one  in  the  ladies’  parlor  that  drew  to  that  part 
of  the  hotel  every  guest  in  the  house.  The  proprietor 
himself  seemed  to  be  entranced  as  he  listened. 

One  of  the  chambermaids,  however,  recognized  little 
Philippo,  and  informed  the  clerk  of  her  discovery.  He 
in  turn  communicated  it  to  the  proprietor,  who  really 
couldn’t  believe  it;  so  he  went  to  Fred  and  asked  him  about 
it. 

“It’s  true,”  said  Fred.  “I  discovered  them  on  the  street 
last  night,  and  have  decided  to  put  them  in  the  way  of 
securing  a  musical  education,  for  they  are  marvels  of 
musical  genius.” 

The  landlord  was  astonished.  He  extended  his  hand  to 
Fred,  with  the  remark: 

“Young  man,  I  take  off  my  hat  to  you;  and  to  show  you 
how  much  I  appreciate  what  you  have  done,  when  the  bill 
for  their  board  is  presented  to  you,  it  will  be  receipted  in 
full  and  charged  up  to  me.” 

“Ah!”  exclaimed  Fred,  “I  knew  your  heart  was  in  the 
right  place,  sir.  But  in  your  line  of  business  you  some¬ 
times  have  to  be  gruff  and  severe;  but  you  are  a  true  man 
for  all  that.” 

“That’s  what  I’ve  always  tried  to  be,”  said  the  proprie¬ 
tor,  his  voice  a  bit  husky.  “Come  and  have  a  bottle  of 
champagne  with  me.” 

“I  very  rarely  drink,  sir;  but  I’ll  join  you,  for  you  are  all 
right.”  And  the  two  at  once  repaired  to  the  bar-room, 
where  the  landlord  ordered  a  pint  of  champagne,  which 
they  drank  together,  to  the  extreme  astonishment  of  the 
bartender,  in  view  of  what  he  had  witnessed  there  a  few 
days  before,  when  the  encounter  between  Fearnot  and 
Falsberg  occurred. 

When  they  set  down  the  empty  glasses  the  two  shook 
hands  again  and  walked  out. 

Fred  reported  the  incident  to  Terry  and  the  girls,  and 
Grace  exclaimed: 

“Oh,  my,  I’m  so  glad  of  that,  for  I  was  afraid  the  land¬ 
lord  hated  you  for  knocking  down  Mr.  Falsberg.” 

Oh,  dear!  exclaimed  Evelyn,  crhave  you  been  fi<rhtin°r 
again,  Fred?” 

“There,  now,  Miss  Grace,  you’ve  got  me  into  trouble,” 
laughed  Fred,  “for  she’ll  go  straight  home  and  tell  mother 
and  thus  cause  me  to  be  spanked.” 

1  hen  followed  a  great  deal  of  badinage  and  repartee  be¬ 
tween  Evelyn  and  Fred,  to  the  intense  amusement  of 
Grace. 
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“  That's  just  like  him,"  said  Evelyn.  “He’ll  fight  for  a 
girl  quicker  than  a  flee  will  jump,  and  then  when  she  tries 
to  thank  him  for  it  he’ll  overwhelm  her  with  compliments 
and  half-way  make  love  to  her.” 

“Oh,  yes,"  laughed  Grace,  “I’ve  found  that  out  already. 
All  the  same,  he  is  a  pretty  good  fellow  to  have  around.” 

“My !  yes,  but  when  you  know  him  a  little  better  you 
will  find  him  full  of  impudence,  which  he  will  give  you 
in  such  a  way  you  can’t  resent  it  to  save  your  life.” 

The  music  went  on  for  an  hour  later,  after  which  Mr. 
Olcott  suggested  that  the  two  children  should  be  taught 
to  retire  early  and  get  all  the  sleep  they  could. 

“Oh,  we  are  used  to  being  up  late,”  said  Marguerite, 
who  was  happy  as  a  bird  at  being  well  dressed  and  petted 
by  such  fine  ladies  as  those  around  her. 

Nearly  a  dozen  ladies  stopping  at  the  hotel  had  made 
themselves  so  charmingly  agreeable  that  Evelyn  and  Grace 
t^ok  great  pains  to  show  their  appreciation  of  their  pres¬ 
ence  and  acquaintance. 

Marguerite  begged  so  earnestly  to  be  permitted  to  re¬ 
main  with  them  longer,  they  granted  it,  and  again  she  and 
Philippo  played  and  sang  several  operatic  airs  which  their 
musical  parents  had  taught  them  from  the  time  they  could 
lisp. 

The  next  day,  in  the  afternoon,  Fred,  Terry,  Evelyn, 
Grace  and  the  two  children  attended  a  matinee  at  the 
Grand  Opera  House,  and  the  older  ones  watched  closely 
the  effect  of  the  music  upon  Marguerite  and  her  little 
brother.  Several  times  they  were  seen  to  join  in  the  cho¬ 
ruses,  which  were  familiar  to  them,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  they  had  never  before  seen  an  opera.  It  was 
all  like  a  dream  in  fairyland  to  them,  and  they  seemed  to 
be  in  a  state  of  ecstatic  nervousness. 

When  they  returned  to  the  hotel  there  was  a  telegram 
there  for  Fred  from  Frank  Gale,  stating  they  would  reach 
the  city  the  next  day,  on  account  of  the  burning  down  of  a 
theatre  in  a  country  town  where  they  had  been  billed  for 
two  nights. 

He  handed  the  dispatch  to  the  clerk,  explained  to  him 
why  the  company  would  arrive  two  days  ahead  of  time,  and 
asked,  if  they  could  have  the  quarters  that  had  been  se¬ 
cured  for  them. 

“About  half  of  them  will  have  to  take  other  rooms,” 
replied  the  clerk,  “as  they  are  occupied.  But  they  can 
have  those  engaged  for  them  two  days  later.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Fred.  “They  are  all  square 
people  and  not  hard  to  please,”  and  with  that  he  hastened 
upstairs  to  join  the  others  and  report  the  early  arrival  of 
the  troupe. 

“We’ll  just  have  a  jolly  old  time,  Terry,”  he  remarked, 
“as  they  will  have  two  whole  days  in  which  to  lay  off  and 
rest,  which  will  be  a  picnic  for  them.” 

“Yes.  It  will  give  us  a  chance  to  take  Sam  in  hand 
and  patch  him  up.  I  guess  the  poor  fellow  needs  it.” 

“We’ll  have  a  jolly  crowd  and  we  want  to  see  that  they 
have  a  good  time.  I’ll  get  seats  for  the  whole  gang  at 
some  theatre,  have  a  midnight  supper  afterward,  and  in¬ 
vite  the  ladies  here  in  the  hotel  to  join  us.” 

“Say,  Fred,  do  you  know  there’s  a  great  heiress  here  in 

the  house?” 


“No.  Who  is  she?” 

“I  haven’t  learned  her  name;  but  she  was  in  here  last 
night  listening  to  the  singing  of  the  two  children.  She 
is  that  dark-haired  girl  who  looks  a  good  deal  like  Evelyn.” 

“Oh,  yes;  I  noticed  her.  She  seems  to  be  a  very  quiet, 
subdued  sort  of  a  girl.  What  have  you  heard  about  her?” 

“Oh,  they  say  she’s  heir  to  several  millions,  and  I’ve 
wondered  why  that  fellow  Falsberg  hasn’t  shown  up  to 
try  to  capture  here.” 

“Oh,  I  guess  he  isn’t  a  fortune-hunter,  as  he’s  well  fixed 
himself.  Besides,  he’s  gone  away  somewhere  until  his 
face  gets  back  into  shape  again.  I  guess  the  frescoing  I 
gave  him  must  have  spoiled  his  beauty  somewhat.” 

“Has  he  left  the  house?” 

“Yes;  but  he  still  retains  his  suite  of  rooms.  He  may 
stay  away  until  after  we  leave,  wrhich  shows  good  sense  on 
his  part.  Why  don’t  you  try  to  get  acquainted  with  the 
heiress?  You  can  easily  do  so,  for  I  noticed  her  talking 
with  Evelyn  and  Grace  last  night.” 

“I’m  no  fortune-hunter.  If  I  were  to  attempt  to  pay 
her  any  attention  that  old  chaperon  of  hers  would  prob¬ 
ably  freeze  me  out  and  make  me  feel  like  a  fool.” 

“Well,  that  wrould  be  a  familiar  feeling,  wouldn’t  it?” 
Fred  asked,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes. 

“Yes,  quite  a  natural  feeling,  such  as  I  have  heard  you 
complain  of  frequently;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  don’t  like 
to  feel  just  as  you  do  all  the  time.” 

“Oh,  you  don’t  like  a  fellow-feeling,  eh?” 

“Well,  that  depends  upon  how  the  other  fellow  feels.” 

When  the  company  reached  the  city  Fred  and  Terry 
were  at  the  station  to  meet  them,  and  of  course  there  was 
a  general  handshaking  all-round.  They  looked  at  Terry 
and  asked  after  his  health,  expressing  a  hope  that  he  had 
entirely  recovered  from  his  illness. 

“Oh,  yes;  I  feel  all  right,”  he  replied  to  the  questions 
hurled  at  him. 

At  the  hotel  Dick  Duncan  and  Joe  Jencks  hastened  to 
pay  their  respects  to  Evelyn,  whom  they  had  met  before, 
while  the  others  were  introduced  to  her. 

The  four  girls  naturally  were  very  much  interested  in 
Terry’s  sister,  for  each  of  them  suspected  her  of  being  a 
great  favorite  of  Fred’s.  In  a  few  minutes,  however,  they 
seemed  to  take  a  great  liking  to  her,  and  she  was  equally 
pleased  with  them. 

They  retired  early,  as  it  had  been  a  long  time  since  they 
had  a  chance  to  rest  quietly,  with  no  worry  about  what 
should  be  done  the  next  day.  They  all  showed  up  at  quite 
a  late  breakfast  the  next  morning,  where  they  had  two 
tables  in  a  corner  of  the  big  dining-room  to  themselves, 
including  Evelyn  and  Mr.  Olcott. 

The  male  members  of  the  company  paid  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  the  pretty  advance  agent,  with  the  exception 
of  Sam  Innes,  who  seemed  to  be  utterly  indifferent  about 
everything  and  everybody. 

After  breakfast  Fred  followed  Sam  to  his  room,  laid  his 
hand  on  his  shoulder  and  remarked: 

“You  seem  to  be  all  broken  up,  old  man;  what’s  the 
trouble  ?” 

“Oh,  I  guess  I’ve  made  a  fool  of  myself  again,”  drawled 
Sam. 
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“What  have  you  been  doing  to  yourself?” 

For  reply  Sam  merely  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“Now,  look  here,  old  man,”  said  Fred,  “you  ought  to 
know  by  this  time  that  I  am  a  friend  of  yours.  Terry 
hinted  to  me  the  other  day  that  you  were  thinking  of  leav¬ 
ing  the  company,  and  I  at  once  suspected  what  the  trouble 
was,  because  I  saw  enough  during  the  three  days  I  was 
with  you  out  in  Ohio  to  give  me  an  inkling  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  It’s  a  bit  of  experience  that  pretty  much  every  man 
has  to  pass  through,  but  it  is  one,  though,  which  time 
rarely  fails  to  soften.  You’re  making  an  average  of  a 
hundred  dollars  a  week  now,  and  would  certainly  be  mak¬ 
ing  a  fool  of  yourself  to  give  that  up  on  account  of  a  dis¬ 
appointment  which  may  not  he  one  after  all.  Women  like 
to  hold  a  fellow  off  and  play  with  him  for  a  while,  just  as 

cats  frequently  do  with  mice.” 

Sam  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  remarked. 

“Yes,  hut  it’s  deucedly  unpleasant  to  the  mouse.” 

“Well,  see  here  now,  Sam,  will  you  let  me  give  you  a 

little  bit  of  advice?” 

“Of  course  I  will,  Fred.  I  know  that  you  are  a  friend 
of  mine  and  mean  well.  So  just  have  your  say  and  I  will 
listen.” 

“Well,  it’s  this:  I  know  a  great  deal  about  girls  and 
their  ways.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  so  strikes 
their  vanity  as  to  have  a  man  worrying  about  them.  Flos¬ 
sie  is  a  good  girl,  a  good  actress  and  very  beautiful;  but, 
like  all  of  her  sex,  she  enjoys  seeing  a  fellow  worrying  and 
making  a  fool  of  himself  on  her  account;  and  if  you  leave 
the  company  just  because  she  has  refused  your  suit  it  will 
be  a  matter  of  pride  to  her  as  a  demonstration  of  the  power 
of  her  beauty.  Not  that  she  would  rejoice  at  your  suf¬ 
fering,  but  rather  at  her  superiority  over  the  other  girls 
in  the  company.  Now,  my  advice  to  you  is  to  let  her  and 
all  the  others  see  plainly  that  you  are  not  hurt  in  the  least. 
Just  stand  your  ground,  turn  your  attention  to  some  of 
the  others,  and  you’ll  soon  find  that  she  will  be  worrying 
instead  of  yourself.” 

“What  would  she  have  to  worry  about?”  Sam  asked. 

“Oh,  the  other  girls  will  nag  her  and  say  that  she  is  the 
jilted  one  instead  of  you,  and  that  is  a  mighty  hard  thing 
for  a  girl  to  bear.  I  don’t  mean  for  you  to  show  any  re¬ 
sentment,  for  you  must  be  polite  and  gentlemanly  always; 
but  at  the  same  time  plainly  let  her  see  that  you  are  fully 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  she  isn’t  the  only  woman  in  the 
world,  or  that  you  think  more  of  her  than  of  any  one  else; 
and,  my  word  for  it,  you’ll  see  the  effect  of  it  within  a 
fortnight.  I  half  suspect  that  she  does  care  for  you,  and 
if  it  is  so,  you’ll  see  her  conduct  toward  you  change  very 
materially.  I  know  that  every  member  of  the  company 
thinks  well  of  you,  and  were  you  to  leave  it  you  would  not 
only  be  leaving  some  good  and  true  friends,  but  would  be 
injuring  them  financially  as  well  as  yourself,  which  I  am 
sure  you  wouldn’t  think  of  doing  under  any  other  circum¬ 
stances.” 

“By  George,  Fred,  I  never  thought  of  that!”  said  Sam. 
“It  might  hurt  the  company,  because  every  new  one  who 
comes  in,  no  matter  how  well  trained  he  may  be,  requires 
considerable  time  to  fit  in  smoothly.” 

“Of  course  he  does.  So  you  see  if  you  left  the  company 


you  would  injure  some  good  and  true  friends.  It  is  an 
opportunity  of  a  lifetime  to  make  money  in  the  profession, 
and,  were  I  in  your  place,  I  would  stick  to  it  for  years 
and  leave  the  responsibility  of  breaking  it  up  on  some¬ 
body  else’s  shoulders.  My  opinion  is  that  if  you  follow 
out  my  idea  you  will  succeed  in  winning  Flossie,  and  then, 
with  a  company  of  your  own,  you  will  have  prospects  that 
never  come  to  one  out  of  a  hundred  actors.” 

“Well,  so  far  as  she  is  concerned,  I’ll  have  to  be  pretty 
dead  sure  that  she  will  say  ‘yes’  before  I  propose  to  her 
again.” 

“Oh,  there’ll  be  no  trouble  about  that.  If  a  woman 
wants  a  fellow  she  will  find  a  way  to  let  him  know  it,  and 
that  too  without  uttering  a  word.” 

“Well,  I’ll  follow  your  advice,  Fred;  for  it  will  put 
money  in  my  pocket,  and  that  is  the  one  great  necessity 
of  the  day,”  said  Sam,  and  the  two  shook  hands  over  the 
settlement  of  the  difficulty. 

He  knew  well  that  Fred  would  not  speak  to  any  one  of 
his  secret,  and  from  that  hour  seemed  to  be  the  same  as 
in  the  past.  He  was  perhaps  a  bit  more  cynical,  but  that 
was  something  the  others  failed  to  notice.  He  no  longer 
paid  any  marked  attention  to  Flossie,  but  was  polite  and 
pleasant  to  all. 

Evelyn  spent  a  good  deal  of  the  day  with  the  four  girls 
of  the  company,  each  of  whom  told  her  stories  of  Fred’s 
marvelous  love-making  on  the  stage,  and  of  his  great  ver¬ 
satility  in  improving  dramatic  situations.  She  had  never 
seen  him  before  the  footlights  and  her  curiosity  was  ex¬ 
cited  to  its  utmost  tension. 

“Oh,  he  is  simply  grand!”  exclaimed  Elsie.  “You  just 
ought  to  see  him  in  the  combat  with  three  British  sol¬ 
diers,  defending  himself  with  a  musket.  It  sets  the  audi¬ 
ence  wild.” 

That  afternoon  Fred  announced  that  he  had  procured 
seats  for  them  in  one  of  the  theatres  that  evening,  and 
that  they  were  all  to  attend  in  a  body,  after  which  they 
would  have  a  midnight  supper  and,  of  course,  a  good  time. 

Both  Elsie  and  Flossie  were  disappointed  in  not  having 
him  as  their  escort.  He,  of  course,  was  to  take  charge  of 
Evelyn;  Terry  secured  little  Gussie  as  his  companion 
for  the  evening,  while  Sam  tendered  his  sendees  to  the 
pretty  advance  agent.  Dick  Duncan  and  Joe  Jencks  fell 
to  Flossie  and  Elsie,  while  Phil  Grimes  and  Maurice  Fro- 
bell  made  a  stag  team,  with  the  elder  Olcott  as  a  leader. 

It  was  a  jolly  party  at  the  theatre  that  night,  and  the 
jollity  increased  at  the  little  banquet  Fred  had  ordered, 
and  the  fun  was  fast  and  furious,  but  at  the  same  time  as 
decorous  as  the  most  exacting  old-timer  could  desire.  Mr. 
Olcott  declared  he  had  never  laughed  so  much  in  all  his 
life  over  the  funny  things  said  and  done  at  the  table. 
Every  one  seemed  happy,  and  none  more  so  than  Sam 
innes,  who  exerted  himself  to  entertain  the  fair  advance 
agent,  and  succeeded  to  a  degree  that  surprised  the  others. 
Grace  herself  several  times  became  almost  hysterical, 
laughing  at  his  repartee  and  quaint  sayings.  He  seemed 
to  rival  Fred  and  Terry  in  that  respect,  though  he  was  by 
no  means  Fred’s  equal  in  the  matter  of  singing-. 

As  for  Flossie,  she  was  a  little  more  subdued  than  they 
had  ever  seen  her  before,  but  no  one  remarked  it 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

•FRED!  FRED!  SAVE  ME!’— EVELYN’S  ABDUCTION— FRED’S 

DASH  AFTER  HER. 

The  next  day,  having  nothing  to  do,  the  entire  com¬ 
pany  entered  carriages  and  were  driven  to  places  of  inter¬ 
est  about  the  Windy  City.  Evelyn  spoke  to  Fred  about 
Terry’s  attentions  to  Gussie,  and  asked  if  he  thought  there 
was  anything  serious  between  them. 

“No,  of  course  not,”  he  answered.  “She’s  a  sweet  little 
girl  and  good  company,  and  all  the  girls  are  fond  of  Terry 
and  like  to  have  him  with  them.” 

“She  seems  to  be  a  nice  girl,”  she  observed,  “and  in  fact 
all  of  them  are.” 

“She’s  a  very  level-headed  girl,  too,”  remarked  Fred. 

^'She  supports  her  mother  and  takes  good  care  of  her;  and 
every  one  of  them  will  be  well  fixed  if  the  company  holds 
together  for  a  year  or  two  longer.  They  have  been  mak¬ 
ing  about  a  hundred  dollars  a  week  each  during  the  sea¬ 
son.” 

“Oh,  my,  Fred,  I’m  almost  tempted  to  go  on  the  stage 
myself.” 

“I  wish  you  would,”  he  laughed,  “for  I’d  like  to  play 
Romeo  to  your  Juliet  and  make  love  to  you  on  the  stage.” 

“Yes,  the  girls  have  all  told  me  that  you’re  the  greatest 
stage  lover  they  ever  saw.” 

“Well,  I’m  trying  to  learn  how  to  make  love,  so  if  I 
should  happen  to  get  stuck  on  a  girl  I  would  be  able  to 
propose  just  right.” 

“Oh,  you  want  to  propose  in  a  dramatic  way,  do  you?” 

“Well,  I  want  to  be  sure  of  popping  the  question  in 
such  a  way  the  girl  couldn’t  refuse  me.  Have  you  no¬ 
ticed  the  young  ladv  in  the  hotel  there  who  looks  so  much 
like  you?” 

“Yes.  The  girls  told  me  about  her  before  I  saw  her, 
and  when  we  met  we  both  seemed  to  be  a  good  deal  sur¬ 
prised.  She  is  a  very  quiet,  pleasant  sort  of  a  girl. 

“Yes,  very  much  like  vou,  and  I  was  very  anxious  to 
make  her  acquaintance  from  the  moment  I  saw  her.  It 
you  both  were  to  dress  alike,  vour  voices  would  be,  per¬ 
haps,  the  only  way  I  could  tell  which  was  which.” 

“My!  Do  we  resemble  each  other  so  much  as  that?” 

“Yes.  Miss  Beverly  told  Nellie  that  she  is  a  great  heir¬ 
ess,  and  that  she  is  stopping  there  at  that  hotel,  with  an 
elderly  lady  in  charge  of  her,  to  escape  the  attention  of 
some  fortune-hunters  who  have  been  swarming  about  bel¬ 
li  ke  bees  in  a  flower  garden.” 

“Yes,”  said  Evelyn,  “I  heard  them  talking  about  it. 
It  must  be  pretty  trying  on  a  girl  to  find  out  that  admir¬ 
ers  are  after  her  fortune  rather  than  herself. 

“Yes,  1  should  think  so;  but  there  are  some  people, 
parents' particularly,  who  think  that  every  man  who  goes 
about  a  rich  girl  is  after  her  fortune;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  fellow  may  be  desperately  in  love  with  her;  for 
there'  are  good  girls  with  fortunes  as  well  as  good  ones 
who  are  poor.  But  generally  the  rich  ones  are  suspicious, 
or  at  least  their  parents  are,  hence  a  lover  generally  has  a 
rrood  deal  of  trouble.  Have  you  learned  her  name  yet?” 


“Oh,  yes.  They  call  her  Miss  Seymour;  but  Mrs.  Gale 
thinks  that,  as  they  are  in  hiding,  it  is  an  assumed  name.” 

“By  George!  I  never  thought  of  that.  Nellie  may  be 
right.  When  the  play  opens  to-morrow  night  we’ll  have 
the  private  box  to  the  right  of  the  stage,  which  I  have 
secured  for  the  use  of  yourself  and  your  father  as  long  as 
you  stay  in  the  city,  and  you  can  invite  whom  you  please 
to  occupy  it  with  you.  I  would  like  you  to  invite  Miss 
Seymour  and  her  chaperon,  and  any  other  of  the  ladies  in 
the  house.  I’ve  already  extended  an  invitation  to  the 
proprietor  of  the  hotel  and  his  wife,  in  recognition  of  his 
generous  offer  to  board  those  two  little  waifs  free  of 
charge  as  long  as  they  stay  there.” 

“Say,  Fred,  what  do  you  intend  to  do  with  those  two 
children?”  Evelyn  asked. 

“I  am  going  to  see  if  I  can  find  some  good  woman  who 
will  bear  the  expense  of  their  support  and  musical  edu¬ 
cation  until  they  are  old  enough  to  take  their  places  on 
the  stage.” 

“Oh,  I  do  hope  you  will  succeed,  for  they  are  truly  won¬ 
derful  children.” 

The  next  evening  the  company  opened  at  the  theatre 
with  the  Revolutionary  play  to  a  crowded  house.  In  spite 
of  all  his  efforts  to  refuse,  Fred  was  practically  forced  to 
play  the  role  of  the  Spy  to  Elsie  Warner’s  Miriam.  Miss 
Seymour  and  her  chaperon,  the  proprietor  and  his  wife 
and  Mr.  Olcott  and  Evelyn  occupied  the  box  to  the  right 
of  the  stage. 

The  young  heiress  kept  her  face  so  well  concealed  by 
means  of  a  veil  that  even  an  intimate  friend  would  not 
have  been  able  to  recognize  her;  and  that  fact  satisfied 
both  Fred  and  Evelyn  that  she  really  was  in  hiding  for  the 
time  being. 

Evelyn  was  in  a  high  state  of  excitement,  as  both  Fred 
and  Terry  were  to  appear  in  the  play.  She  watched  every 
movement  of  the  Spy,  and  at  times  almost  held  her  breath 
as  she  listened  to  his  lines.  The  love-making  in  the  moon¬ 
light  in  the  forest  and  the  song  of  the  nightingale  and 
cooing  of  the  dove  thrilled  her  as  she  had  never  before 
been  in  her  life.  Gentle  and  amiable  as  she  was,  a  great 
pain  seemed  to  be  gnawing  at  her  heart  as  she  watched 
him  making  love  to  a  beautiful  girl,  his  passionate  dec¬ 
laration  thrilling  the  entire  audience.  She  was  not  of  a 
jealous  disposition,  for  she  was  one  of  the  most  unselfish 
girls  in  the  world.  Still  she  felt  the  pain  in  her  heart 
without  really  knowing  what  it  meant. 

Then  the  scene  changed  and  the  terrific  combat  between 
the  Spy  and  three  stalwart  Britons  came  on,  and  the  mag¬ 
nificent  fighting  qualities  of  the  young  patriot  evoked 
storms  of  applause  that  seemed  to  shake  the  very  walls; 
for,  unlike  such  scenes  usually  enacted  on  the  stage,  the 
combatants  fought  fiercely  and  dealt  terrific  blows;  but 
each  actor  was  so  well  trained  that  the  blows  were  par¬ 
ried.  Had  they  not  been  several  would  have  been  knocked 
senseless  to  the  floor  of  the  stage. 

All  that  was  seen  and  recognized  by  the  audience. 
Hence  it  seemed  like  a  real  fight,  in  which  the  desperate 
courage  and  skill  of  the  Spy  triumphed.  Twice  during 
the  combat  Evelyn  sprang  to  her  feet  in  the  box,  appar- 
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ently  utterly  unconscious  of  her  surroundings.  She  could 
see  nothing  but  Fred  defending  himself  against  the  com¬ 
bined  assault  of  three  men.  Twice  did  her  father  pull 
her  hack  to  her  seat.  She  was  about  to  rise  again  when 
the  combatants  disappeared  from  view  and  the  curtain 
dropped.  Then  she  was  seen  to  bury  her  face  in  her  hands 
and  her  entire  frame  trembled  with  excess  of  excitement. 

Of  course  the  play  was  a  splendid  success,  and  the  com¬ 
ments  in  the  papers  the  next  day  demonstrated  that  it 
would  have  a  long  run. 

“Fred,  my  boy,”  said  Mr.  Olcott,  as  he  grasped  Fear- 
not’s  hand  and  shook  it  warmly,  “I  was  never  so  surprised 
in  my  life  as  at  your  splendid  performance.  Really  I 
think  that  if  you  adopted  the  stage  you  would  reach  the 
topmost  round  in  the  profession.” 

“Thank  you,”  returned  Fred,  “I  enjoy  it  very  much,  but 
it’s  hard  work.  I  make  it  a  rule  whatever  I  have  to 
do  to  do  well.  But  let  me  tell  you  that  Terry  is  no  slouch. 
Just  wait  until  you  see  him  in  the  leading  role  in  the 
other  play.” 

“When  will  they  put  that  on?”  Olcott  asked. 

“That  I  don’t  know.  The  Spy  may  have  a  long  run.” 

“Are  you  going  to  play  it  every  night?” 

'  “No.  I’m  not  a  member  of  the  company  now.  Terry 
and  I  played  to-night  in  honor  of  you  and  Evelyn. 

Evelyn  was  equally  as  complimentary  to  both  Fred  and 
her  brother,  declaring  that  she  had  become  so  excited  that 
her  father  had  to  hold  her. 

“Why  did  he  have  to  hold  you?”  he  asked. 

“Oh,  I  suppose  I  was  going  to  jump  over  onto  the  stage 
to  help  you  in  that  fight.” 

“Oh,  come  now,”  he  laughed,  “wasn’t  it  to  keep  you 
from  running  and  pulling  Miriam’s  hair  when  I  was  mak¬ 
ing  love  to  her?” 

“Oh,  no,  indeed.  If  you  think  I  object  to  your  making 
love  to  any  girl  you  please,  you  are  very  much  mistaken, 
Mr.  Fred.  You  have  a  streak  of  vanity  in  you  as  big  as  a 
mountain.” 

He  laughed  and  remarked  that  she  was  a  very  severe 
critic.  Whereupon  she  retorted  that  it  was  quite  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  keep  his  head  from  swelling  entirely  out 
of  shape. 

But  of  all  who  had  witnessed  the  play,  Miss  Seymour 
was  the  most  enthusiastic  in  her  praise  of  Fred’s  acting; 
and  when  she  met  him  in  the  ladies’  parlor  she  went  up 
to  him,  extended  her  hand  and  expressed  her  admiration 
in  a  frank,  ladylike  way  that  caused  him  to  feel  highly 
flattered.  They  sat  down  together  on  a  sofa,  where  they 
remained  for  nearly  an  hour  in  conversation,  to  the  no  lit¬ 
tle  annoyance  of  her  chaperon.  Twice  during  the  day 
she  joined  him  and  seemed  to  enjoy  his  society  and  con¬ 
versation  very  much,  a  fact  which  did  not  escape  the 
watchful  eyes  of  Evelyn,  to  whom  Elsie  remarked: 

“The  heiress  is  making  a  dead  set  at  him.” 

Evelyn  made  no  reply,  for  it  seemed  to  her  that  what 
Elsie  said  was  true,  and  she  felt  sick  at  heart.  That  even¬ 
ing,  though,  Fred  sat  with  her  in  the  private  box  and 
looked  on  at  Frank  Gale  playing  the  role  of  the  Spy. 

Frank  played  it  well,  but  failed  to  throw  into  his  love¬ 


making  that  deep,  intense  sincerity  that  had  characterized 
Fred’s  declaration.  In  all  other  respects,  though,  it 
equaled  Fred’s  performance. 

“Fred,”  whispered  Evelyn,  “he  is  a  good  actor,  but 
doesn’t  equal  you.” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know,  dear,”  he  replied.  “I’m  afraid  your 
friendship  for  me  disqualifies  you  from  making  a  just  com¬ 
parison.” 

“Oh,  no;  the  audience  is  not  thrilled  to-night  as  they 
were  last  night.  But  it’s  a  fine  play,  though,  and  I  think 
a  splendid  success.” 

Several  days  passed,  and  the  acquaintance  between  Fred 
and  Miss  Seymour  ripened  into  strong  friendship.  Terry 
hinted  to  him  that  she  was  in  love  with  him. 

“Not  a  bit  of  it,”  protested  Fred.  “She  is  only  pleased 
at  my  performance  in  the  role  of  the  Spy,  and  that  is  ail. 
I  can  see,  though,  that  her  chaperon  is  becoming  worried. 
But  Miss  Seymour  seems  to  have  her  own  way  and  lias 
probably  prohibited  the  old  lady  from  interfering.  She 
is  not  the  girl,  however,  that  I  could  love,  and  I  wouldn’t 
marry  her  with  all  her  millions.  She  looks  like  Evelyn, 
but  lacks  her  vivacity  and  sunny  disposition.” 

“Yes,”  assented  Terry,  “people  would  take  them  for 
twins  anywhere.” 

“Say,  Terry,  I  have  found  a  wealthy  woman  who,  after 
hearing  Marguerite  and  little  Philippo  sing  and  play,  has 
expressed  her  willingness  to  assume  all  the  expense  of 
their  musical  education  and  support.  She  will  come  for 
them  to-morrow  in  her  carriage,  but  before  they  go  I  want 
Evelyn  and  some  of  the  other  girls  to  go  out  and  make 
some  trifling  purchases  for  them,  as  keepsakes.” 

“All  right.  I’ll  go  up  to  her  room  and  tell  her  to  come 
down.”  And  Terry  hurried  away  to  his  sister’s  room;  in 
a  little  while  Evelyn  came  down  to  find  out  from  Fred 
what  he  wished  her  to  buy.  He  told  her  and  gave  her  the 
necessary  funds  for  the  purchase. 

A  few  moments  later  she  left  the  hotel  alone,  as  none 
of  the  other  girls  were  ready  to  go  out  at  that  time.  A 
little  later  Fred  himself  looked  at  his  watch,  and  finding 
the  time  near  when  he  should  keep  an  appointment  with 
one  of  the  parties  with  whom  he  was  transacting  some 
business  for  his  father,  put  on  his  hat  and  went  out. 

He  had  been  gone  more  than  an  hour,  and  was  at  least 
a  mile  away  from  the  hotel,  when  he  started  out  to  walk 
back,  for  the  sake  of  the  exercise.  He  had  walked  but  a 
couple  of  blocks  when  he  suddenly  heard  a  crash  of  glass 
on  a  trolley  car  that  was  whirling  by  at  a  high  rate  of 
speed. 

The  next  moment  he  heard  a  voice  screaming  out: 

“Fred!  Fred!  Save  me!” 

He  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  face  of  Evelyn  through  the 
car  window,  the  glass  of  which  had  just  been  broken.  He 
saw  also,  at  the  same  time,  a  man  pulling  her  down  on 
the  seat,  while  a  half-dozen  other  passengers  remained 
quietly  seated  as  though  nothing  unusual  had  occurred. 

For  a  moment  he  was  bewildered.  It  seemed  like  a 
dream,  for  he  was  utterly  unable  to  realize  that  it  was 
Evelyn  in  the  car  who  had  appealed  to  him  for  help.  Yet 
he  had  seen  her  face  and  recognized  her  voice. 
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All  that  flashed  through  his  mind  in  the  brief  space  of 
/  few  seconds,  but  during  that  time  the  car  had  passed  at 
least  a  block  ahead. 

Suddenly  he  sprang  forward  into  the  middle  of  the 
street  and  dashed  after  the  fast  receding  trolley  car  at  the 
top  of  his  speed. 

‘‘Evelyn  or  not/5  he  said  to  himself,  “no  woman  can 
appeal  to  me  for  help  and  not  get  it.”  And  he  dashed 
away  at  a  pace  that  caused  people  on  either  side  of  the 
street  to  stop  and  stare  at  him,  all  thinking  he  was  trying 
to  catch  a  car  that  was  now  at  least  a  block  and  a  half 
a  wav  from  him. 

Some  of  them  laughed  and  wondered  why  he  didn’t 
wait  for  the  next  car. 

There  were  not  very  many  people  on  the  street  there,  as 
it  was  about  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  limit  of  the  business 
'houses,  and  beyond,  in  the  direction  the  car  was  going, 
for  miles  and  miles,  residences  lined  the  street  on  either 
side.  Hence  the  great  speed  of  the  trolley  car,  as  the 
"'  street  was  quite  free  from  other  vehicles. 

After  running  a  couple  of  blocks  Fred  realized  his  utter 
inability  to  overtake  the  car  on  foot.  Yet  he  continued 
to  run,  determined  to  go  to  the  very  end  of  the  line  rather 
than  give  up  the  pursuit.  Still  he  was  puzzled  how  it  all 
could  come  about  that  Evelyn  should  be  in  the  car.  He 
could  not  be  mistaken,  though,  about  having  seen  her 
face  and  heard  her  voice. 

In  the  next  block  was  a  little  harness-shop,  in  front  of 
which  was  hitched  a  horse  with  a  new  set  of  harness  on 
his  back.  The  owner  was  inside  settling  the  bill  for  his 

I  purchase. 

Quick  as  a  flash  Fred  drew  his  knife  and  cut  the  halter 
-that  held  the  animal  to  the  hitching  post,  sprang  upon 
his  back  and  dashed  away  in  pursuit  of  the  car.  Just  a 
moment  later  he  heard  the  frantic  yells  of  the  owner  of 
the  horse  calling  out: 

“Stop  thief!  Stop  thief!”  But  he  paid  no  attention  to 
him.  He  had  but  one  thought,  one  idea,  and  that  was  to 
overtake  that  trolley  car.  He  saw  a  man  leaning  against 
the  car,  as  he  stood  on  the  rear  platform,  gazing  down  the 
street  at  him.  The  conductor  was  standing,  leaning 
against  the  dashboard,  thus  turning  his  back  to  Fred. 
Hoping  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  passenger  and  in¬ 
duce  him  to  call  the  attention  of  the  conductor  to  his 
pursuit,  he  kept  his  eye  on  him;  but  the  man  calmly  sur- 
veved  him  as  though  he  had  no  interest  in  the  matter 

whatever. 

“Stop!  Stop!”  cried  Fred  to  the  conductor,  waving 
his  right  hand  above  his  head,  while  urging  his  horse  to  the 
top  of  his  speed  in  pursuit  of  the  fleeing  car. 

Still  the  conductor  never  turned  his  head,  nor  did  the 
passenger  tell  him  that  his  car  was  pursued.  Again  Fred 

veiled  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  , 

“Stop  the  car!  Stop  the  car!” 
r  Still  the  car  bounded  on,  and  Fred  exclaimed  to  him¬ 
self:  ,, 

“Heavens!  Are  there  no  passengers  to  get  off  or  on! 

•  Naturally  a  crowd  was  pursuing  him  with  a  hue  and 
f-rv  which  gathered  in  numbers  as  block  after  block  was 
JLd;  but  not  once  did  he  look  hack,  nor  (lid  he  think 


that  behind  him  the  cry  of  “Stop  thief!”  had  been  raised. 

He  thought  of  nothing  but  the  girl  in  the  car  and  how 
he  could  rescue  her. 

Suddenly  the  car  slowed  up  at  a  street  crossing  and  a 
woman  got  off. 

Fred  urged  his  horse  forward  and  overtook  the  car  just 
as  it  started  off  again  under  a  tremendous  electrical  im¬ 
pulse. 

“Fred!  Fred!”  he  again  heard  Evelyn  scream,  and  then 
followed  a  sound  as  though,  a  hand  had  been  pressed  over 
her  mouth.  He  urged  his  steed  alongside  of  the  rear  plat¬ 
form  of  the  car  and  yelled  at  the  conductor,  who  turned 
and  looked  at  him  with  an  indifference  that  filled  him 
with  rage. 

“Stop  the  car,  you  fool!”  he  cried.  But  the  conductor 
calmly  gazed  at  him  as  though  he  had  not  heard  him. 

The  next  moment  he  reached  out  and  caught  hold  of 
the  brass  railing  at  the  end  of  the  car,  and  getting  a  firm 
grip,  swung  himself  off  of  the  horse  and  landed  on  the 
car  steps.  As  he  attempted  to  enter  the  passenger  who 
had  been  calmly  leaning  against  the  rear  window  and 
gazing  at  him  as  he  chased  the  fleeing  trolley,  reached 
out  his  left  arm  and  barred  his  way. 

“Fred!  Fred!”  screamed  Evelyn  again,  who  was  being 
held  down  on  the  seat  about  the  centre  of  the  car. 

“You’ve  got  nothing  to  do  with  this,  young  fellow,” 
said  the  man  who  was  barring  his  way  at  the  door. 

The  next  moment  Fred  landed  a  blow  on  his  side,  right 
under  his  left  arm,  that  knocked  him  clear  off  the  plat¬ 
form  and  sent  him  rolling  toward  the  curb.  Then  he  en¬ 
tered  the  car,  exclaiming: 

“What’s  the  matter,  Evelyn?” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know!”  she  cried.  “They  are  taking  me 
away  somewhere!” 

The  conductor  rang  the  bell  to  stop  the  car,  and  it 
slowed  up  for  the  passenger  who  had  been  knocked  off  to 
regain  it. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

“DROP  THAT  GUN,  AND  DO  IT  QUICK!” 

“What  does  this  mean,  sir?”  Fred  asked  the  man  who 
was  sitting  alongside  of  Evelyn,  holding  her  down  on  the 
seat. 

“It  means  that  she  is  going  back  to  the  asylum,  where 
she  came  from,”  replied  the  man  as  he  rose  to  his  feet  and 
displayed  on  his  coat,  just  under  the  lapel,  the  badge 
usually  worn  by  attendants  in  lunatic  asylums. 

Fred  read  it  at  a  glance  and  exclaimed: 

“You  have  made  a  mistake,  sir.  I  know  the  lady.  She 
never  was  in  an  asylum  in  her  life,  and  is  no  more  insane 
that  you  or  I!” 

Just  then  the  fellow  who  had  been  knocked  off  the  car 
platform  bounded  in  again,  revolver  in  hand,  the  muzzle 
of  which  he  shoved  into  Fred’s  face  and  hissed: 

“Get  off  this  car  or  I’ll  blow  out  your  brains!” 

Quick  as  a  flash  of  lightning  Fred’s  left  shot  upward. 
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sending  the  revolver  flying  against  the  car  roof,  while  his 
right  struck  straight  out,  landing  against  the  fellow’s 
chin  with  the  force  of  a  thunderbolt,  sending  him  reeling 
straight  out  against  the  conductor  on  the  rear  platform. 
The  revolver  fell  almost  at  Fred’s  feet,  and  before  any  one 
could  stop  him  he  was  in  possession  of  it. 

The  man  who  was  holding  Evelyn  drew  his  revolver, 
and  the  five  or  six  passengers  in  the  car  made  a  break  for 
the  door  at  the  forward  end.  The  trolley  was  again  bound¬ 
ing  forward,  and  the  passengers  fell  right  and  left  as  they 
sprang  off. 

Evelyn  sat  still,  looking  on,  with  her  face  white  as  a 
sheet.  •  , 

“Drop  that  gun!”  hissed  Fred,  as  he  confronted  the 
other  man,  “and  do  it  quick!” 

He  knew  that  the  man  he  had  twice  knocked  down  was 
behind  him,  and  that  he  was  thus  between  them.  Yet  he 
dared  not  turn  his  head  to  look  back. 

“Drop  it!  Drop  it!”  he  repeated. 

Instead  of  obeying,  the  fellow  made  a  motion  as  if  to 
fire,  and  quick  as  a  flash  Fred  pulled  the  trigger,  shooting 
him  in  the  arm,  just  as  a  stunning  blow  on  the  back  of 
his  head  sent  him  reeling  against  him.  He  was  partially 
stunned,  but  heard  Evelyn  scream. 

The  next  moment  he  received  another  blow,  which  had 
been  intended  for  his  neck;  but  he  had  bent  over  so  far  it 
glanced  along  the  back  of  his  head,  doing  no  damage. 

He  wheeled  and  threw  his  assilant  to  the  floor  of  the 
car,  but  found  himself  up  against  the  conductor,  who  had 
come  to  the  assistance  of  his  assailant. 

Quick  as  a  flash  he  raised  the  revolver  and  thrust  the 
muzzle  of  it  against  his  breast,  whereupon  the  conductor 
threw  up  both  hands  and  yelled: 

“Don’t  shoot!  Don’t  shoot!” 

“Stop  the  car  then!”  replied  Fred.  “I’ll  save  this  girl 
if  it  costs  a  dozen  lives!” 

The  conductor  pulled  the  cord  and  the  car  slowed  up. 

The  man  on  the  floor  attempted  to  rise,  but  Fred,  now 
in  a  rage  almost  beyond  self-control,  dealt  him  a  blow  on 
the  head  with  the  revolver  that  caused  him  to  fall  back 
like  one  dead. 

He  wheeled  to  confront  the  man  whom  he  had  shot  in 
the  arm,  and  found  him  making  his  way  out  at  the  front 
end  of  the  car,  with  his  right  arm  dangling  loose  at  his 
side. 

People  were  running  up  from  every  direction.  The 
passengers  who  had  tumbled  off  the  car  three  or  four 
blocks  back  were  seen  chasing  it,  led  by  a  policeman.  The 
conductor  rang  the  bell  as  a  signal  to  the  motorman  to 
go  on. 

“Stop  the  car!”  yelled  Fred,  “or  I’ll  blow  holes  through 
you!” 

The  terrified  conductor  signaled  the  motorman  to  stop, 
and  as  the  car  slowed  up  the  wounded  man  jumped  off 
and  ran  down  a  side  street,  but  the  other  remained,  lying 
unconscious  on  the  floor.  The  car  was  quickly  surrounded 
by  a  crowd  of  excited  people. 

A  policeman  sprang  upon  the  rear  platform  and  asked 
the  conductor  what  the  trouble  was. 


“Two  insane  asylum  keepers  were  taking  an  escaped 
lunatic  to  the  asylum,  when  the  girl  cried  to  that  young 
man,  who  was  out  on  the  street,  to  save  her.  He  followed 
the  car  on  a  horse,  jumped  on  board,  and  I’m  blessed  if 
he  hasn’t  licked  the  pair  of  them.  I  tried  to  help  them, 
but  he’s  got  a  gun  with  which  he  shot  one  of  them.” 

The  officer  sized  Fred  up,  who  was  now  clasping  Evelyn 
around  the  waist  with  his  left  arm,  while  in  his  right 
hand  he  still  held  the  revolver,  and  saw  that  he  was  not 
one  to  be  trifled  with.  He  was  a  cool  sort  of  a  policeman, 
so  he  asked,  m  a  quiet  way: 

“What’s  all  this  about,  young  man?” 

“Two  scoundrels  seized  this  young  lady,  a  personal 
friend  of  mine,  and  attempted  to  take  her  away  some¬ 
where,  claiming  that  she  had  escaped  from  a  lunatic  asy¬ 
lum.  She  is  no  more  insane  than  you  or  I.  I  interfered 
and  now  claim  your  protection.  If  you  will  promise  to 
take  us  to  a  police  headquarters  I’ll  turn  over  this  gun  to 
you,  which  I  took  from  this  fellow  on  the  floor  here,  and 
go  with  you,  as  any  law-abiding  man  should  do.” 

“That’s  right,”  said  the  officer,  “you  talk  like  a  square 
man;”  and  he  stepped  forward  and  took  the  revolver  which 
Fred  held  out  to  him. 

“Oh,  Fred!”  said  Evelyn,  throwing  her  arms  around  his 
neck,  and  the  next  moment,  overcome  by  the  reaction 
from  the  tremendous  excitement  through  which  she  had 
passed,  swooned  dead  away. 

He  laid  her  on  the  seat  of  the  car  and  called  out  to  the 
crowd: 

“Will  somebody  bring  some  water?” 

Several  people  made  a  break  for  houses  on  both  sides  of 
the  street,  and  soon  pitchers  and  glasses  of  water  were 
brought.  Fred  dashed  some  in  her  face,  while  another 
man,  who  had  entered  by  way  of  the  front  door,  knelt 
down  and  patted  and  chafed  her  hands. 

In  the  meantime  the  policeman  was  sternly  forbidding 
any  one  entering  the  car  and  at  the  same  time  trying  to 
find  out  if  the  unconscious  man  on  the  floor  was  dead. 

“Is  he  shot?”  he  asked  the  conductor. 

“No,”  was  the  reply;  “the  other  fellow  was  shot.” 

“Was  he  hit?” 

“I  guess  he  was,  for  he  dropped  his  gun.  There  it  lies 
on  the  floor,  just  under  the  seat.” 

“What  became  of  him?”  the  officer  asked  as  he  took 
possession  of  the  second  revolver. 

“I  don’t  know.  He  got  off  in  front.  But,  see  here, 
officer,  we’re  blocking  up  the  street.  Can’t  you  take  them 
off  and  let  me  go  on?” 

“Yes;  but  I  want  your  name,  that  of  the  motorman  and 
the  number  of  this  car.”  And  with  that  he  proceeded  to 
write  down  their  names  in  his  notebook;  after  which  he 
called  for  assistance  and  the  man  was  lifted  out  of  the  car 
and  laid  on  the  sidewalk. 

Evelyn  was  fast  coming  to,  so  Fred  took  her  in  his  arms 
and  lifted  her  out  also,  standing  her  on  her  feet  and  sup¬ 
porting  her  with  all  the  tenderness  of  a  lover. 

Another  officer  came  up  and  was  sent  for  a  carriage, 
which  Fred  said  he  would  gladly  pay  for;  and  when  it  ar¬ 
rived  he  put  Evelyn  in  it,  seated  himself  bv  her  side,  and 
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was  followed  by  the  first  officer,  who  instructed  the  driver 
to  go  to  the  police  station. 

The  wounded  man  was  left  in  charge  of  the  second  offi¬ 
cer,  who  was  to  wait  there  for  the  arrival  of  the  patrol 


wagon. 

On  the  way  to  the  station  Fred,  with  Evelyn’s  head  lean¬ 
ing  on  his  shoulder,  told  the  officer  who  they  were,  where 
they  were  stopping;  but  he  had  no  idea  how  or  why 
Evelyn  had  been  kidnaped  by  the  two  men  from  whom 
he  had  rescued  her. 

She  was  unable  herself  to  give  a  very  coherent  account 
of  how  it  happened,  further  than  to  say  she  was  going 
along  the  street,  after  having  done  some  shopping,  when 
she  was  suddenly  seized  by  both  arms  by  two  men,  who 
rushed  her  on  board  a  trolley  car. 

“When  I  asked  them  what  they  meant,”  she  continued, 


'4  “they  simply  showed  shields  on  their  coat  and  told  me  I 
v;as  a  prisoner,  and  that  it  was  all  right.  I  was  so  badly 
frightened  I  said  nothing  more;  and  they  took  me  ever  so 
far  before  I  happened  to  see  Fred  walking  along  the  street 
and  screamed  out  to  him  to  save  me;  and,  oh,  how  he 
fought  them  when  he  got  into  the  car.”  And  with  that 
she  burst  into  tears,  sobbing  hysterically. 

“Calm  yourself,  dear,”  said  Fred  soothingly;  “you’re  all 
right  now.  I  would  have  fought  an  army  for  you.  But 
it’s  all  right  now.  You’re  perfectly  safe.  They’ll  keep  us 
at  the  station  just  long  enough  to  find  out  who  we  are, 
and  then  let  us  go.” 

“Yes,  yes,  that’s  so,”  said  the  officer,  whose  heart  was 
touched  by  Evelyn’s  sobs  and  the  very  manly  way  Fred  had 
conducted  himself. 

“Say,  young  man,”  he  finally  remarked  to  Fred,  “you 
must  be  a  pretty  tough  one  to  knock  out  those  two  fellows 
~  as  you  did  and  stand  off  the  conductor.” 

“Good  Heavens,  man,  wasn’t  it  enough  to  nerve  a  fellow 


to  do  his  level  best?” 

“Yes,  of  course;  but  three  to  one  is  a  pretty  tough  thing 
for  one  to  tackle.” 

“Very  true,  but  I  happened  to  get  hold  of  one  of  the 
fellows’  revolvers,  and  soon  knocked  the  other  out  with  a 
shot  in  the  arm.  I  guess  I  broke  it,  because  he  dropped 
his  gun  and  got  away.” 

They  soon  reached  the  police  station,  where  the  captain 
in  charge  telephoned  to  headquarters  an  account  of  the 
arrest  that  had  been  made,  and  the  chief  of  police  at  once 
sent  an  officer  to  the  hotel  where  Fred  and  his  friends 
were  stopping  to  find  out  if  the  story  they  had  told  was 

true. 

Of  course  Fred’s  statement  was  promptly  confirmed  by 
the  proprietor  and  his  clerks.  Mr.  Olcott  and  Terry  were 
both  out  at  the  time,  as  were  pretty  near  all  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  Elsie  Warner  and  Nellie  Gale  were  the  only  two  of 
the  girls  who  were  in  the  house  at  the  time,  and  they,  on 
hearing  that  Fred  and  Evelyn  were  in  the  police  station, 
hurriedly  summoned  a  carriage  and  were  driven  to  head¬ 
quarters,  reaching  there  just  as  Fred  and  Evelyn  arrived 
in  charge  of  an  officer. 

They  lost  no  time  in  assuring  the  chief  of  police  that 
Evelyn  was  a  guest  at  the  hotel,  having  arrived  only  a 
f,,w  before,  with  her  father,  from  New  York:  that 


she  had  not  only  never  been  in  any  lunatic  asylum,  but  no 
living  soul  had  ever  accused  her  of  any  mental  disease. 

In  the  meantime  the  wounded  man  was  brought  to 
headquarters,  where  a  surgeon,  after  examining  him,  found 
that  he  had  been  badly  stunned  by  the  blow  on  the  head 
from  the  revolver  in  Fred’s  hand.  He  finally  brought 
him  to;  on  finding  himself  a  prisoner  the  fellow  refused 
to  utter  a  word  in  explanation  of  his  conduct,  other  than 
to  say  that  a  mistake  had  been  made;  but  what  the  mis¬ 
take  was  the  closest  questioning  could  not  make  him  ex¬ 
plain. 

Of  course  Fred  and  Evelyn  were  needed  as  witnesses 
against  him,  and  as  they  were  non-residents,  the  proprietor 
of  the  hotel  where  they  were  stopping  signed  a  bond  for 
their  appearance,  and  they  were  permitted  to  leave  the 
station  within  a  couple  of  hours  after  they  had  arrived 
there. 

Her  father  and  Terry  heard  nothing  of  it  until  they  re¬ 
turned  to  the  hotel,  where  they  found  Evelyn  quite  pros¬ 
trated  from  the  shock  of  the  excitement.  All  the  ladies 
in  the  house  did  all  in  their  power  to  soothe  her  and  make 
her  comfortable.  The  young  heiress,  Miss  Seymour,  was 
unremitting  in  her  attentions. 

Naturallv  Mr.  Olcott  was  worried,  for  he  couldn’t  un- 
derstand  why  anybody  should  attempt  to  abduct  Evelyn, 
who  declared  that  they  were  entire  strangers  to  her.  The 
mystery,  however,  was  somewhat  cleared  up  the  next  day, 
when  an  officer  came  to  the  hotel  with  a  photograph  in  his 
possession,  which  he  wished  to  have  identified  by  the  young 
lady  who  had  been  abducted. 

“Where  did  you  get  this?”  Mr.  Olcott  asked  of  the 
officer. 

“We  found  it  on  the  prisoner  now  in  the  station  house,” 
was  the  reply. 

“Well,  it  looks  like  mv  daughter;  yet  it  is  not  her  pic¬ 
ture.” 

“Well,  let  her  see  it,”  suggested  the  officer;  “as  I 

would  like  to  have  her  sav  whether  or  not  it  is  her  like- 

«/ 

ness.” 

“All  right,  just  come  upstairs  with  me.”  And  Mr.  Ol¬ 
cott  led  the  way  up  to  the  ladies’  parlor,  where  Evelyn 
and  several  of  the  ladies  soon  joined  him,  Miss  Seymour 
among  the  number. 

“Evelyn,  is  this  your  picture?”  her  father  asked,  show¬ 
ing  her  the  photograph.  And  as  Evelyn  held  it  out  and 
looked  at  it,  the  other  ladies  crowded  around  to  inspect  it 
with  her. 

“Oh,  my!”  exclaimed  Miss  Seymour,  the  heiress,  “that 
is  one  of  my  old  photographs!”  and  a  look  of  horror  came 
into  her  face  as  she  snatched  it  from  Evelyn’s  hands  and 
glared  at  it. 

“Are  you  sure  of  that?”  the  officer  asked. 

“Yes.  It  is  one  I  had  taken  more  than  a  year  ago.” 

The  policeman  looked  at  both  her  and  Evelyn  in  un¬ 
feigned  astonishment. 

“I  never  saw  two  people  look  more  alike,”  he  said,  “than 
these  two  young  ladies.  If  they  were  dressed  alike  I 
would  be  unable  to  tell  one  from  the  other.” 

“Yes,  they  look  very  much  alike,”  said  Mr.  Olcott,  “and 
it  must  be  that  those  would-be  abductors  were  misled  bv 
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this  photograph  and  made  a  mistake  in  seizing  my  daugh- 


“Do  you  mean  by  that  they  wanted  to  seize  me?  Miss 

Seymour  asked,  a  look  of  horror  in  her  face. 

“I  don’t  know,  my  dear,”  replied  Mr.  Olcott,  “unless 

you  have  been  an  inmate  in  some  insane  asylum. 

“I  never  was,”  she  asserted,  and  she  trembled  so  vio¬ 
lently  that  Fred,  who  was  standing  near  her,  led  her  to  a 
seat,  while  several  of  the  aldies  began  fanning  her. 

Her  chaperon  was  upstairs  taking  an  afternoon  nap. 
“Well,  kindly  let  me  have  that  photograph  again,”  said 
the  officer,  “as  the  chief  instructed  me  to  bring  it  back.” 

Mr.  Olcott  took  the  photograph  from  the  hands  of  the 
young  heiress  and  returned  it  to  the  policeman,  who  left 
the  hotel  with  it. 

The  incident  of  course  created  a  flutter  among  the  ladies, 
who  were  present  when  the  photograph  was  identified,  and 
of  course  they  talked  and  talked  and  talked.  It  got  into 
the  papers  and  a  great  mystery  was  made  of  it.  Detec¬ 
tives  had  found  out  that  the  would-be  abductors  were  not 
attendants  in  any  of  the  insane  institutions  in  or  near 
Chicago,  and  that  fact  left  the  whole  affair  enveloped  in 
a  cloud  of  mystery. 

The  man  who  had  been  shot  in  the  arm  had  vanished 
completelv,  as  the  police  had  been  unable  to  find  him. 
The  other  fellow  would  make  no  explanation  or  give  any 
name,  simply  remained  dumb  to  every  question  put  to  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  Evelyn  told  everybody  who  would 
listen  to  her  how  fiercely  Fred  had  fought  for  her  and 
rescued  her  from  two  men  who  were  larger  and  stronger 
than  he.  He  begged  her  to  hush  and  say  no  more  about 
it,  but  sing  his  praises  she  would. 

“Well,”  said  he,  “we’ll  have  to  tie  a  string  to  you,  so  we 
can  be  sure  of  getting  you  back  when  you  go  out,  or  else 
call  for  a  policeman  to  escort  you  when  you  want  to  go 
shopping.” 

“Oh,  you’ll  be  escort  enough,”  she  laughed. 

“I  won’t  go  with  you  any  more,  you  talk  too  much.” 
“Oh,  then  I’ll  stop  talking,”  she  promised. 

When  Miss  Seymour’s  chaperon  heard  about  the  photo¬ 
graph  she  became  alarmed  and  urged  her  charge  to  leave 
the  hotel  and  the  city  at  once,  but  the  girl  stoutly  refused. 
Of  course  the  others  didn’t  know  that,  but  they  soon  no¬ 
ticed  the  old  lady  watching  her  charge  more  vigilantly 
than  before. 

On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Olcott  told  Evelyn  that  she  must 
not  go  out  on  the  streets  again  unattended,  and  she  prom¬ 
ised  to  obey  him. 

That  evening  Fred’s  box  at  the  theatre  was  crowded  by 
friends  whom  he  had  invited,  among  whom  was  the  heiress 
and  her  chaperon,  with  the  hotel  proprietor  and  his  wife. 
He  sat  between  Evelyn  and  the  heiress,  paying  them  equal 
attention. 

The  Spy  was  still  on  the  boards  and  the  house  was 
crowded  from  pit  to  dome.  The  combination  was  coining 
money,  and  Gale,  after  consulting  with  Fred,  instructed 
Miss  Beverly  to  secure  another  lease  of  the  house  to  begin 
after  the  expiration  of  the  one  in  another  part  of  the  city. 

The  next  day  was  matinee  day,  in  which  Flossie’s  play 
was  presented,  with  herself  in  the  leading  role  and  Sam 


limes  as  her  support.  Sam  acquitted  himself  splendidly, 
winning  great  applause  in  nearly  every  scene,  while  Flos¬ 
sie  was  equally  successful.  It  was  the  first  time  that  she 
had  played  in  the  city  as  a  star  and  she  was  highly  gratified 
at  the  hit  she  had  made. 

Fred  took  the  opportunity  to  say  to  her  that  no  one  in 
the  company  could  support  her  as  well  as  Sam. 

“Oh,  he  isn’t  as  good  in  that  as  you  are,”  she  replied. 

“I  think  he  is  better,”  he  returned,  “and  you  will  make 
a  mistake  if  you  don’t  keep  him  in  the  role.  He  is  in  the 
profession  permanently,  while  I  am  not.  Good  actors  are 
hard  to  find,  and  when  they  are  they  are  apt  to  be  afflicted 
with  bumps  of  egotism  that  make  them  absolutely  unbear¬ 
able.” 

“That’s  so,”  she  laghed.  “Sam  doesn’t  seem  to  have  a 
particle  of  self-conceit,  and  he  tries  to  do  good  work.” 

“He  is  an  all-round  good  fellow,”  asserted  Fred,  “an. 
you  will  permit  me  to  give  you  a  little  hint,  I  would  ado 
that  he  would  make  an  all-round  good  husband  for  a  good 
girl.” 

“Oh,  my!  I  won’t  take  such  a  hint,  for  I  couldn’t  think 
of  marrying  a  man  I  don’t  love.” 

“Oh,  that’s  always  understood.  When  people  marry 
they  are  supposed  to  be  very  much  in  love.” 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  HEIRESS  —  FRED  AND  THE  CHIEF  OF 

POLICE. 

As  was  quite  natural  under  the  circumstances,  the 
papers  commented  a  great  deal  on  the  attempted  abduction 
of  Evelyn  Olcott,  and  reporters  kept  up  a  very  persistent 
search  for  sensational  items  in  connection  with  it.  Some 
of  them  got  hold  of  the  story  of  the  heiress  stopping  there 
at  the  hotel  and  began  weaving  theories  that  were  not  only 
sensational  but  very  interesting  to  the  readers  of  the  paper. 

Miss  Seymour  denied  herself  to  all  callers  whom  she  did 
not  personally  know  and  thus  escaped  a  good  deal  of  the 
annoyance.  One  persistent  reporter  entered  the  dining¬ 
room,  where  she  sat  at  the  table  with  the  Olcotts,  and 
began  questioning  her. 

“She  here,  now,”  said  Fred  in  a  very  firm  but  indignant 
tone,  “Miss  Seymour  has  several  times  declined  to  see  any 
representative  of  the  press,  and  yet  you  have  forced  your 
way  in  here  to  annoy  her  about  this  matter,  of  which  she 
is  heartily  sick.  I  don’t  blame  you  for  faithfully  serving 
your  paper,  but  there  is  such  a  thing  as  going  too  far,  so  I 
will  take  it  upon  myself  to  ask  you  to  retire  and  depend 
upon  your  imagination  to  supply  the  news  you  are  in 
search  of.” 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  smiled  the  reporter,  whose  cheek 
surpassed  anything  Fred  had  ever  run  up  against.  “We 
are  never  allowed  to  depend  upon  our  imagination  for  any¬ 
thing.  What  is  wanted  are  plain  facts.” 

“You  had  the  facts  long  ago,”  replied  Fred,  rising  from 
his  seat,  “and  there  is  just  one  more  left,  and  that  is  your 
summary  ejectment  from  this  room  if  you  don’t  instantly 
leave  us.” 
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"Fred!  Fred!”  cautioned  Mr.  Olcott,  ‘‘don’t  make  a 
scene  here.” 

**I  don’t  intend  to/’  he  replied,  “for  he  will  go  out  like  a 
flash  light.” 

o 

"I  guess  not,”  said  the  reporter.  “This  is  a  free  coun¬ 
try,  and - ” 

"So  it  is,”  assented  Fred,  seizing  him  by  the  coat  collar, 
whirling  him  around  and  rushing  him  out  through  the 
door  of  the  dining-room  like  a  whirlwind. 

Instantly  every  man  and  woman  at  the  various  tables 
rose  to  their  feet  in  great  excitement,  but  Fred  and  the  re¬ 
porter  had  disappeared  from  view,  and,  outside  in  the  wide 
corridor  that  led  to  the  dining-room,  they  came  to  a  halt. 

“Sorry  I  had  to  do  it,”  Fred  remarked,  “but  this  annoy¬ 
ance  of  the  two  ladies  has  got  to  cease.” 

“I’ll  have  you  arrested,”  threatened  the  reporter. 
“You’ve  no  right  to  lay  hands  on  me.” 
r  “That’s  all  right.  Turn  your  attention  to  me  and  leave 
the  ladies  alone.  I  can  take  care  of  myself.  Now,  I  want 
you  to  understand  that  if  you  force  your  way  into  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  either  of  those  two  young  ladies  again  I’ll  send  you 
to  the  hospital  for  three  months,  if  not  for  eternity,”  and 
then  he  added: 

“Have  me  arrested  if  you  like.  It  will  make  something 
of  a  sensation  for  your  paper,  as  that  is  all  .you  seem  to  be 
after.” 

Just  then  Mr.  Olcott  and  Terry  came  out  of  the  dining¬ 
room,  as  did  nearly  a  dozen  other  gentlemen,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  them. 

Seeing  the  crowd  gathering  in  the  corridor,  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  hotel  also  appeared,  and,  on  learning  what 
the  trouble  was,  promptly  ordered  the  reporter  from  the 
house,  and  the  scribe  went  away  to  write  up  another  sen- 
cSxional  article  over  the  mysterious  abduction  case. 

“Fred,”  said  Mr.  Olcott  as  they  returned  to  the  dining¬ 
room,  “you  did  the  very  thing  that  reporter  wanted  you  to 
do,  for  it  gives  him  a  sensation  to  write  up.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know,”  he  replied.  “There  was  nothing 
else  to  be  done  but  to  fire  him  out.  He  can  pitch  into  me 
as  he  pleases,  but  he  must  let  the  ladies  alone.” 

“You  didn’t  strike  him,  did  you?”  Evelyn  asked. 

“Oh,  no,  except  with  my  tongue  after  we  reached  the 
,  corridor,  where  he  threatened  to  have  me  arrested.” 

/  “Oh,  my!  Will  they  lock  you  up?” 

“Oh,  no.  He  won’t  have  the  cheek  to  make  any  com¬ 
plaint,  except  in  the  columns  of  the  paper.” 

An  hour  or  two  after  the  occurrence  in  the  dining  room 
the  little  party  were  in  the  ladies’  parlor  upstairs,  where 
Miss  Seymour  asked  Fred  to  take  a  seat  with  her  at  the 
further  end  of  the  room,  as  she  wished  to  tell  him  some¬ 
thing.  and  he  very  promptly  conducted  her  to  a  seat  near  a 
window,  quite  a  distance  away  from  the  others,  where,  in  a 
low  tone  of  voice,  she  said: 

“I  think  I  ought  to  tell  you  something,  Mr.  Fearnot, 
that  you  may  understand  some  things  that  may  seem  a  lit- 
'  tie  strange  to  you,  and,  of  course,  I  rely  upon  your  honor 
not  to  repeat  it.” 

“Certainly,”  he  replied.  “Anything  you  may  say  to  me 

'  \  ever  be  -acred  and  a  matter  of  trust. 

“Oh.  I  know  that  you  are  a  gentleman  whom  any  lady 
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can  trust  implicitly.  What  I  wanted  to  tell  you  is  this: 

“My  name  is  not  Seymour,  but  Creighton — Bessie 
Creighton.  And  my  home  is  not  in  Columbus,  but  in 
Corey.” 

Fred  bowed  his  head  and  continued  to  listen  without  ut¬ 
tering  a  word. 

“My  father  sent  me  away  to  hide  here  for  a  few  months, 
in  order  to  escape  the  annoyance  of  fortune  hunters  at 
home.  I  am  not  in  love  with  any  one,  and  had  refused  sev¬ 
eral  offers,  which  had  no  effect  whatever  upon  those  whose 
suits  I  rejected,  except  two,  who  were  gentlemen  whose  at¬ 
tentions  were  perfectly  honorable,  but  I  did  not  love  them. 
Somebody  wrote  an  anonymous  letter  to  father,  telling  him 
of  a  plot  to  abduct  me  and  force  me  into  a  marriage,  and 
that  is  why  he  sent  me  here.  We  bought  tickets  for  the 
East,  and,  after  spending  one  day  in  New  York  under  the 
name  of  Seymour,  my  chaperon  and  I  came  to  Chicago,  and 
we  have  been  stopping  here  at  this  house  ever  since.  I  think 
you  can  now  understand  how  it  happened  that  Miss  Olcott 
has  had  so  much  trouble  and  such  an  exciting  adventure. 
They  thought  they  had  caught  me,  and,  as  they  have  now 
evidently  found  out  my  hiding  place,  I  must  disguise  my¬ 
self  and  go  away  elsewhere.” 

“Really  I’m  sorry  to  hear  that,”  said  Fred. 

“You  can’t  regret  it  more  than  I  do,”  she  returned,  “for 
I  not  only  have  come  to  like  you  and  your  friends,  but  feel 
under  deep  obligations  to  you  particularly,  and  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  I  should  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you 
and  all  about  the  dear  friends  who  are  here  with  you.  I 
don’t  know  where  I  shall  go.  I’m  expecting  father  to  ar¬ 
rive  here  at  any  moment,  but  wherever  we  stop  I  shall  let 
you  know,  so  you  can  keep  me  posted  about  yourself  and 
Miss  Olcott,  whose  striking  likeness  to  myself,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  her  sweet  personality,  has  endeared  her  to  me.” 

“My  dear  Miss  Creighton,”  replied  Fred,  “I  feel  honored 
by  your  confidence,  and  you  can  rest  assured  that  I  shall  be 
more  than  happy  to  write  to  you,  as  well  as  to  hear  from 
you;  and  if,  at  any  time,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  you  need 
my  asistance,  you  will  let  me  know  it,  only  to  receive  it  in 
all  possible  haste.” 

“Oh,  thank  you,  thank  you.  There  are  so  few  whom  I 
can  trust  that  it  really  makes  me  happy  to  hear  you  say 
that.  I  am  sure  you  will  not  betray  my  confidence,  hence  I 
will  not  hesitate  to  tell  you  everything.  All  the  ladies  in 
Mr.  Gale’s  company  seem  to  have  the  same  confidence  in 
you  that  I  have,  and  they  have  known  you  so  much  longer 
than  I.” 

“Oh,  they  are  all  dear,  good  friends  of  mine.  Three  of 
the  members  of  the  company  were  my  classmates,  while 
Terry  and  I  have  traveled  together  and  have  been  like 
brothers  ever  since  we  first  met.” 

They  spent  a  full  half  hour  together,  during  which  time 
Dick  Duncan  and  Joe  Jencks  and  four  or  five  ladies  were 
at  the  piano,  singing  and  playing  and  evidently  having  a 
jolly  time.  Both  Elsie  and  Evelyn  frequently  cast  furtive 
glances  at  Fred  and  the  heiress,  which  did  not  escape  the 
notice  of  the  young  lady,  though  she  said  nothing  about  it. 

Just  before  they  rejoined  the  party  at  the  piano  the 
heiress  remarked: 

“I  would  like  to  ask  one  favor  of  you,  Mr.  Fearnot.” 
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“What  is  it?”  he  asked.  “If  in  my  power,  I  will  cer¬ 
tainly  grant  it.” 

“It  is  this,  that  you  give  me  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
play  the  part  of  the  Spy  once  more,  for  I  may  have  to  leave 
here  to-morrow  or  next  day.  You  are  not  a  member  of 
the  company,  but  I  know  that  Mr.  Gale  would  gladly  give 
way  for  you.” 

“All  right,”  he  said.  “I  will  speak  to  Gale  about  it  and 
try  to  play  the  character  better  than  ever  before  in  my 
life.” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  see  how  you  could  play  it  any  better  than 
you  did  when  I  first  saw  it,  and  I  would  really  prefer  that 
you  play  it  again  just  as  you  did  then.” 

“All  right,”  he  laughed,  “I  do  my  best  every  time  I  play 
it,  for  it  is  a  rule  of  mine  always  to  try  to  do  well  whatever 
I  have  to  do.” 

They  then  joined  the  party  around  the  piano,  where  the 
heiress  stood  alongside  of  Evelyn  and  quietly  put  her  arms 
around  her  waist  in  such  a  tender,  affectionate  way  it 
caused  the  other  to  do  likewise.  They  had  both  taken 
quite  a  liking  to  each  other,  and  in  a  little  while  Miss  Sey¬ 
mour,  as  she  was  still  known  to  them  all,  confided  to  Eve¬ 
lyn  that  as  she  would  have  to  leave  soon,  she  had  asked 
Fred  to  play  the  character  of  the  Spy  again  and  he  had 
consented. 

Of  course  every  member  of  the  troupe  was  only  too  glad 
to  have  Fred  on  the  stage  with  them,  and  that  evening  he 
played  the  Spy  again  to  a  crowded  house,  while  in  the  pri¬ 
vate  box  at  the  right  of  the  stage  Evelyn  and  the  heiress 
sat  side  by  side,  looking  on  in  a  state  of  nervous  excitement 
over  his  splendid  acting  in  both  the  love  scene  and  the  ter¬ 
rific  combat,  when  the  patriots  attacked  the  British  camp. 

Both  of  them  uttered  exclamations  that  partially  re¬ 
vealed  to  each  other  the  secret  that  they  were  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  in  him.  They  went  there  as  friends,  but  returned  to 
the  hotel  secret  rivals. 

Early  the  next  day  a  dispatch  came  for  Miss  Seymour 
from  her  father,  and  a  few  minutes  later  she  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  others  that  she  would  have  to  leave  on  the 
next  train.  The  chaperon  paid  their  bill  and  a  carriage 
was  ordered  for  them. 

At  her  request,  Elsie  and  Nellie  disguised  her  in  such  a 
way  that  none  of  her  intimate  friends  would  have  known 
her  had  they  met  her  on  the  street.  They  also  fixed  up 
the  chaperon,  making  her  look  like  a  young  girl  not  over 
eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age,  and  when  the  boys  saw 
her  they  made  a  great  deal  of  fun  in  pretending  to  be  so 
utterly  mashed  that  they  felt  all  broke  up.  The  old  lady 
laughed  heartily,  whereupon  Terry  caught  hold  of  her  and 
waltzed  around  the  room  with  her,  amid  screams  of  laugh¬ 
ter  from  the  others. 

Two  carriages,  filled  with  the  girls  and  boys,  accom¬ 
panied  them  to  the  station.  On  the  way  back  to  the  hotel 
both  Elsie  and  Evelyn  made  a  combined  assault  on  Fred  to 
force  him  to  tell  what  he  and  the  heiress  were  talking 
about  in  the  ladies’  parlor  the  day  before. 

“Oh,  she  simply  wanted  to  thank  me  for  protecting  her 
from  reporters  and  ask  me  to  play  the  character  of  the  Spy 
that  evening.” 


“Well,  I  don’t  see  why  she  should  take  you  way  off  to 
one  side  to  do  that,”  remarked  Elsie. 

“Well,  I  don’t  either,”  he  laughed,  “but  she  did  all  the 
same.  She’s  like  all  of  you  girls,  frequently  does  queer 
things.” 

“Oh,  you  think  all  girls  are  foolish,”  said  Evelyn. 

“Oh,  no,  not  all.  But  I’ve  known  some  of  them  to  be 
taken  for  escaped  lunatics,”  and  as  he  said  that  he  gave 
Evelyn  a  look  that  caused  her  to  exclaim: 

“Oh,  I’ll  never  hear  the  last  of  that,  and  it’s  mean  of  you 
to  talk  that  way.” 

“Well,  I’m  glad  I’ve  got  some  hold  on  you,  with  which  I 
can  shut  you  up  at  times,”  he  retorted.  “Those  asylum 
keepers  had  you  hard  and  fast  and  were  taking  you  to  the 
asylum  when  you  had  to  scream  to  me  to  help  you  get 
away  from  them.  You’ve  got  to  be  a  good  girl  after  this 
and  behave  yourself  or  I’ll  give  you  dead  away.” 

When  they  returned  to  the  hotel  Fred  was  informed  by 
the  clerk  that  a  policeman  had  been  there  inquiring  for 
him  and  left  word  that  the  chief  wished  to  see  him  at  head¬ 
quarters. 

“What  did  he  want?”  Fred  asked. 

“Really  I  don’t  know.  He  didn’t  say.” 

“Well,  I’ll  go  around  there  and  see,”  and  with  that  he 
left  the  hotel  without  letting  any  of  the  others  know  where 
he  was  going. 

He  found  the  chief  in  his  office,  listening  to  the  report 
of  one  of  his  detectives.  After  the  detective  left  the  chief 
told  Fred  he  wanted  to  know  if  he  had  any  recollection  of 
the  features  of  the  man  whom  he  had  shot  in  the  arm  on 
the  trolley  car,  adding  as  he  did  so: 

“We  have  been  utterly  unable  to  find  any  traces  of  that 
fellow,  but  we  suspect  a  man  whose  description  we  have 
received  from  another  city  as  being  the  guilty  one.  Tii<T 
conductor’s  description  of  him  is  so  vague  and  indefinite, 
on  account  of  the  tremendous  scare  you  gave  him  with 
that  revolver,  it  is  utterly  worthless  for  identification.” 

“Well,”  said  Fred,  “I  was  face  to  face  with  him  for  a  few 
brief  moments  only,  but  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  a 
brown  mustache.” 

The  chief  nodded  his  head  approvingly  and  said: 

“Well,  what  else?” 

“I  noticed  a  slight  scar  on  the  right  side  of  his  nose,  as 
though  a  wart  or  mole  had  been  cut  from  it,  leaving  a 
round  mark  not  unlike  that  left  by  smallpox.” 

“Very  good!  very  good!”  said  the  chief,  with  a  degree  of 
eagerness  that  told  plainly  the  description  was  corrobora¬ 
tive  of  one  he  had  already  received. 

“Go  on.  What  <°lse  did  you  notice?” 

“He  had  small  gray  eyes,  one  of  which,  the  left  one  I 
believe,  was  somewhat  bloodshot.” 

“Ah,  ah!”  ejaculated  the  chief,  nodding  his  head. 
“About  what  was  his  height?” 

“He  was  somewhat  taller  than  myself,”  answered  Fred: 
“maybe  a  couple  of  inches,  or,  perhaps,  three,  and  broad- 
shouldered.  The  thought  flashed  through  mv  mind  at  the 
time  that  he  was  muscular,  heavier  than  I,  and,  withal,  a 
dangerous  man  to  tackle.  That  is  why  I  fired  so  quickly.” 

“How  is  it  you  shot  him  in  the  arm  ”  the  chief  asked, 
“instead  of  in  the  body?” 
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‘  Well,  I’m  the  habit  of  thinking  pretty  fast,  chief, 
when  1  get  in  a  tight  place.  When  I  fired  he  was  in  the 
act  of  raising  a  revolver  to  shoot,  and  it  occurred  to  me 
that  were  I  to  shoot  him,  even  in  the  heart,  it  would  not 
have  saved  me  from  getting  his  bullet.  So  I  fired  at  his 
arm  to  disarm  him.  I  don’t  think  there  could  have  been 
more  than  a  foot  between  the  muzzle  of  the  weapon  and 
his  arm  when  I  pulled  the  trigger.” 

“‘'Well,  see  here,  young  man,”  said  the  chief,  laying  Ins 
hand  on  Fred’s  shoulder,  “you  are  certainly  the  coolest 
man  in  a  tight  place  I  ever  saw  or  heard  of,  and  my  experi¬ 
ence  in  such  matters  has  been  a  very  extensive  one.” 

“Well,  in  a  scrape  of  that  kind,”  replied  Fred  with  a 
smile,  “one  has  to  think  fast  and  act  quick.” 

“Very  true,  but  nine  out  of  ten  men  in  your  fix  would 
have  pressed  the  revolver  against  his  breast  to  kill  him.”  . 
-  :  “You  may  be  right,  but  I  was  thinking  more  of  saving 
myself  than  killing  him,  for  if  I  had  been  knocked  out  it 
would  have  been  all  up  writh  the  girl.” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  think  they  could  have  gotten  away  with 
her  after  the  disturbance  on  the  car,”  remarked  the  chief. 

“I’m  not  so  sure  of  that,”  returned  Fred,  “for  the 
badges  they  wore  naturally  caused  everybody  in  the  crowd 
to  believe  they  were  insane  asylum  attendants  in  charge  of 
an  escaped  patient,  and  would  have  permitted  them  to 
take  her  along.” 

“Maybe  so,”  nodded  the  chief,  “but  I  guess  we’ll  catch 
that  fellow  now,  for  your  description  corroborates  one  I 
have  received  of  a  certain  individual  whom  we  will  try  to 
find.” 


CHAPTER  XI. 

CONCLUSION. 

Fred  returned  to  the  hotel,  where  he  found  Terry  wait¬ 
ing  for  him  dowrn  in  the  office. 

“Say,  Fred,  what  did  the  chief  want?”  his  old  chum 

asked. 

“Hello,  did  you  hear  about  it?”  Fred  asked  in  return. 
“Yes,  and  the  girls  upstairs  are  badly  frightened,  think¬ 
ing  you  have  more  trouble  on  your  hands.’ 

“Oh,  no  trouble  at  all,”  and  he  related  what  had  taken 
place  between  the  chief  and  himself.” 

“Well,  I  hope  they’ll  catch  the  rascal,”  remarked  Terry. 
“You’d  better  hurry  upstairs,  though,  and  let  the  girls  see 

that  you’re  alive  and  all  right.” 

They  went  upstairs,  where  his  presence  quickly  relieved 

the  apprehension  of  the  girls. 

“Now,  see  here,  Evelyn,”  said  he,  “you  look  so  much 
like  Miss  Seymour  that  you’ve  got  to  keep  pretty  close  or 
else  you’ll  be  stolen  again.” 

“Oh.  I  won’t  go  out  again  alone,”  she  exclaimed,  and 
'then  added:  “1  will  go  willingly  enough  when  the  right 
man  comes  after  me.” 

‘'Well,  do  you  know  anybody  whom  you  would  consider 
the  right  man?”  he  asked. 

“Maybe  I  do  and  perhaps  I  don’t,”  was  her  evasive  reply. 


“Well,  to  avoid  trouble,  if  you’ll  tell  me  who  he  is,  I’ll 
send  for  him  and  arrange  it  satisfactorily.” 

“Well,  I’m  not  insane.” 

“Insanity  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  badges  those 
fellows  wore  were  simply  to  keep  people  from  interfering 
with  them.  They  mistook  you  for  Miss  Seymour,  whom 
they  had  been  hired  to  abduct  and  take  to  a  certain  place, 
where  she  was  to  be  forced  to  marry  a  man  whom  she 
didn’t  love  but  who  was  in  love  with  her  fortune,  and  as 
you  look  so  much  like  her  you  are  in  danger  of  being 
spirited  away  at  any  moment.” 

“Oh,  my!”  she  exclaimed,  “I  must  disguise  myself  so 
nobody  will  know  me,”  and  she  seemed  to  be  really  fright¬ 
ened. 

“Oh,  no  need  of  that,”  he  laughed.  “All  you  have  to 
do  is  not  to  place  yourself  where  you  can  be  picked  up  out 
of  sight  of  your  friends;  and,  see  here,  old  girl,  it’s  an  old 
dodge  of  abductors  to  send  notes  to  their  victims,  signed 
by  some  friend,  who  pretends  to  be  ill  or  in  trouble,  asking 
them  to  come  at  once.  So  if  you  receive  anything  of  that 
kind,  brought  by  a  stranger,  no  matter  whose  name  is 
signed  to  it,  your  father’s,  Terry’s,  mine,  or  any  member  of 
the  company,  pay  no  attention  to  it  whatever,  but  send 
some  one  else  to  investigate.  You  see,  we  can’t  afford  to 
lose  such  a  precious  thing  as  you  are,  and  I  should  dislike 
very  much  to  have  to  kill  a  man  you  had  been  forced  to 
marry  and  thus  make  you  a  widow.” 

“Oh,  my,”  exclaimed  Elsie,  “don’t  you  like  widows?” 

“Yes,  I’m  very  fond  of  them,  but  I  don’t  like  to  have  to 
commit  murder  for  the  purpose  of  making  widows.” 

“Say,  Fred,”  put  in  Flossie,  “did  you  know  Elsie  had  re¬ 
ceived  an  offer?” 

“No,  what  kind  of  an  offer?” 

“Oh,  do  hush!”  exclaimed  Elsie,  quickly  placing  her 
hand  over  Flossie’s  mouth,  at  which  the  other  girls 
laughed. 

“Oh,  let  her  tell  it,”  said  Fred.  “No  secrets,  you  know.” 

“Oh,  I’ll  tell  you  all  about  it,”  spoke  up  Nellie.  “You 
noticed  the  elderly  gentleman  who  has  been  sending  up 
big  bouquets  of  flowers  to  her  every  night  at  the  theatre?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  he  has  proposed  to  her,  offers  to  marry  her  and 
place  her  in  a  good  home,  taking  her  off  the  stage — and 
they  say  he’s  rich,  too.” 

“Why  in  thunder  don’t  you  marry  him?”  he  asked  of 
Elsie. 

“Why,  he’s  old  enough  to  be  my  father,”  she  answered. 
“If  I  can’t  marry  a  young  man,  I  won’t  marry  at  all.” 

“Why,  haven’t  you  heard  the  old  saying  that  it  is  better 
to  be  an  old  man’s  darling  than  a  young  man’s  slave?” 

“Oh,  yes,  I’ve  heard  it  many  a  time,  but  I  don’t  intend 
to  be  either.  I  wouldn’t  be  the  slave  of  my  husband,  no 
matter  how  much  I  loved  him.  We  must  be  each  other’s 
darlings  and  neither  one  the  slave  of  the  other.” 

“Oh,  if  you  loved  him  you’d  be  a  slave  without  knowing 
it.” 

“Indeed  I  wouldn’t.  Yet  I  know  I  could  suffer  any¬ 
thing  for  the  man  I  loved,  but  if  the  suffering  was  caused 
by  him  purposely  I’d  hate  him.” 
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“Say,  Elsie,  old  girl,  you’ve  got  an  awful  lot  of  good, 
hard,  sound  sense,”  laughed  Fred,  “and  it  you  were  not  so 
everlastingly  ugly  1  might  whisper  something  in  your  ear 
myself.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,  Mr.  Fred.  You’ve  told  me  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  that  I  was  as  pretty  as  a  picture  and  a  great 
many  other  equally  foolish  things,  but  you  haven’t  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  turning  my  head,  and,  what’s  more,  you  ve  said 
the  same  thing  to  every  girl  in  the  company,  and,  if  the 
truth  was  known,  you  have  tried  to  bamboozle  Miss  Olcott 
the  same  way.  I  wouldn’t  have  exposed  you  if  you  hadn’t 
called  me  ugly.” 

“That’s  it,  that’s  it.  Lay  it  on!”  exclaimed  Sam  Innes. 
“The  rascal  has  done  nothing  but  try  to  cut  the  rest  of  us 
out  when  we  began  paying  attention  to  any  one  of  you.  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  propose  to  you  once,  but  he  per¬ 
suaded  me  not  to  do  it,  saying  that  he  believed  you  was 
stuck  on  him.” 

Amid  the  screams  of  laughter  that  followed  Sam’s  re¬ 
mark  Fred  turned  on  him  and  said: 

“Sam,  that’s  the  worst  yet.  'How  like  a  serpent’s  tooth 
is  a  thankless  child,’  said  a  wise  old  fellow,  who  once  ran 
up  against  a  chap  just  like  you.  I  could  forgive  your 
going  back  on  me,  but  never  a  whopper  like  that.  I’m 
sure,  though,  that  not  one  of  the  girls  could  be  induced  to 
believe  it,  even  were  you  to  swear  to  it  on  a  whole  stack  of 
Bibles.” 

“Of  course  we  wouldn’t,”  chorused  the  girls. 

“Then  I  won’t  swear  to  it,”  said  Sam,  very  coolly. 

“Of  course  you  won’t,”  returned  Fred.  “Now  let  me 
give  you  a  little  bit  of  advice.  If  you’ll  cease  trifling  with 
the  girls  and  be  less  cynical  in  your  comments  on  what 
they  do  and  say  they’ll  like  you  better  and,  maybe,  when 
you  have  satisfied  them  of  the  sincerity  of  your  reforma¬ 
tion,  you  could  persuade  some  one  of  them  to  hitch  up 
with  you  for  life.” 

“Oh,  I’ve  been  thinking  about  that,”  he  laughed,  “but 
for  the  life  of  me  I  can’t  make  up  my  mind  as  to  which  is 
the  best  one  of  the  lot.” 

“Well,  in  that  case  draw  straws,”  suggested  Fred.  “It’s 
all  a  lottery  anyway.” 

“Yes,  so  it  is,  but  any  one  of  these  girls  would  be  a  capi¬ 
tal  prize.” 

“Good,  good,”  laughed  Nellie.  “You’re  coming  in  on 
the  home  stretch  fine,  Sam.  Flattery  is  a  good  thing,  and, 
when  properly  used  without  variations,  you  can  finally 
make  a  girl  believe  it.  I’m  married  myself,  you  know,  and 
am  giving  ycu  the  benefit  of  my  experience.” 

“Good  for  you,  Nell,”  said  Fred.  “You’re  in  a  position 
to  advise  these  girls,  and  I  hope  after  they’ve  all  made 
their  fortune  on  the  stage  they  will  pair  off  with  their  sup¬ 
ports  and  settle  down  to  enjoy  life  in  perpetual  sunshine.” 

They  were  in  the  habit  of  indulging  in  that  sort  of 
badinage  and  repartee  when  not  engaged  in  their  theatri¬ 
cal  work,  and  Evelyn  enjoyed  it  so  much  that  she  deeply 
regretted  having  to  return  home  with  her  father  when  he 
had  finished  the  business  that  brought  him  to  Chicago. 

Fred  suggested  to  her  that  as  she  had  a  brother  with 
them  who  was  making  money  she  could  remain  with  pro¬ 
priety. 
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Oh,  I  would  like  to  ever  so  much,”  said  she,  “but  I’m 
sure  that  neither  father  or  mother  would  consent  to  it.” 
“Suppose  you  speak  to  him  about  it,”  suggested  Fred. 

Oh,  no.”  And  she  shook  her  head. 

Well,  let  Terry  do  so  then,  or  both  of  you.” 

Do  you  wish  to  have  me  stay,  Fred?”  she  asked,  for 
they  were  then  alone  in  the  ladies’  parlor. 

Yes,  of  course  I  do.  I  couldn’t  be  in  any  part  of  the 
world  without  wishing  you  with  me,  because  we  under¬ 
stand  each  other  and  are  the  best  of  friends.” 

Well,  I  would  like  very  much  to  stay,  but  it’s  too  far 
away  from  home,  and  mother  would  be  so  uneasy  on  my 
account.” 

“Surely  she  can’t  be  worried,  as  long  as  Terry  and  I  are 
here  to  take  care  of  you.”  x 

“Oh,  it’s  not  that,  but  she  has  been  writing  to  father 
er  since  that  trolley  car  incident,  urging  him  to  h J ^ ^ 
me  home  as  quickly  as  possible.  She  would  urge  him  to 
send  me  back  even  before  he  was  ready  to  go  himself  if  she 
thought  it  really  safe.  How  long  are  you  going  to  stay 
here  ?” 

“I  can’t  say.  I  haven’t  yet  wound  up  the  business 
which  father  sent  me  here  to  look  after,  but  if  I  can  in 
time  to  go  back  with  you  and  your  father  I  will  do  so,  for 
the  pleasure  of  occupying  the  same  seat  with  you  all  the 
way.” 

“Oh,  I’m  sure  father  would  wait  a  few  days  if  he 
thought  you  could  wind  up  the  business  and  return  to  the 
East  with  him.  He  thinks  he  will  be  through  now  in  a 
few  days,  for  he  told  me  so  this  morning.” 

“Well,  I’m  sure  I  can’t  get  through  in  that  time  myself/ 
for  I’m  dealing  with  a  very  crusty  old  lawyer,  who  is  doing 
his  best  to  overreach  me,  but  if  I  can’t  get  through  in  -ime  - 
to  accompany  you  I  will  stop  at  Fredonia  a  few  days  on* 
my  way  back  to  New  York,  just  to  talk  over  old  times  with 
you  and  the  fun  we  have  had  here  in  Chicago.” 

Just  then  Terry  ran  into  the  ladies’  parlor  and  inter¬ 
rupted  them  with: 

“Say,  Fred,  what  do  you  think  has  just  happened  down¬ 
stairs?” 

Why,  how  can  I  know.  What’s  up?” 

Well,  Sam  has  just  knocked  a  fellow  down  for  making 
a  flippant  remark  about  Elsie,  and -they  had  a  lively  scrim¬ 
mage.” 

Oh,  my!”  exclaimed  Evelyn,  “was  anybody  hurt? 

Not  much,  but  I  think  they  each  received  a  black  eye.” 

“Good  for  Sam!  I’ll  go  down  and  see  him.”  And  witli 
that  he  left  Evelyn  and  went  downstairs  with  Terry,  where 
quite  a  crowd  had  gathered  in  the  main  office  discussing 
the  incident. 

Of  course  the  girls  were  very  much  excited  over  it,  while 
Evelyn  went  up  to  Nellie’s  room  with  the  story.  Natural¬ 
ly  Elsie  expressed  her  gratitude  to  Sam  and  from  that  mo¬ 
ment  Flossie  began  to  change  her  demeanor  toward  hin^ 
showing  a  marked  partiality  for  his  society,  thus  proving 
the  correctness  of  Fred’s  remark  that  his  attentions  to 
some  other  girl  would  set  her  to  worrying  over  having 
once  rejected  his  suit. 

A  few  days  later  Mr.  Olcott  informed  Terry  tuid  Fred  f 
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mat  he  had  wound  up  his  business  in  Chicago  to  his  entire 
satisfaction  and  was  ready  to  return  home. 

“i>ay,  Mr.  Olcott,  can’t  you  leave  Evelyn  with  us?”  Fred 

asked. 

my  dear  hoy,  were  I  to  go  home  without  her  her 
mother  would  take  the  next  train  for  Chicago.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  laughed  Fred,  “let  her  come.  Fll 
agree  to  pay  all  her  expenses.” 

“What,  and  leave  me  with  all  the  little  ones  on  my 
hands!  I  couldn’t  think  of  it.  The  task  would  be  too 
great  for  me.” 

“Oh,  hire  a  housekeeper,”  suggested  Fred,  “and  I’ll  pay 
her  wages.” 

“No,  it  won’t  do.  It  would  raise  a  storm  in  the  bosom 
of  my  family  that  I  couldn’t  survive.  Evelyn  is  her 
another’s  pet,  you  know,  and  she  has  petted  her  mother 
3*. .  she’s  badly  spoiled.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  want  to  break  up  the  family,”  laughed 
Fred,  “but  I’m  blessed  if  it  isn’t  like  breaking  up  the  fam¬ 
ily  out  here  to  take  her  away.” 

“How  long  are  you  and  Terry  going  to  stay  here  ?”  Mr. 
Olcott  asked. 

“I  don’t  know.  Terry’s  making  a  hundred  dollars  a 
week,  and  he  ought  to  stay  with  the  company  as  long  as  it 
pans  out  that  way.  I  may  go  with  them  myself  again 
after  I  have  finished  up  father’s  business.  Yet  I  don’t 
know  what  may  turn  up.” 

“Well,  you  see  how  impossible  it  is  to  leave  Evelyn  here 
with  you  and  her  brother  while  matters  are  so  uncertain. 
I’m  not  afraid  to  leave  her  at  all.  It’s  only  her  mother 
I  am  considering  in  the  matter.” 

“Yes,  yes,  and  you  are  right,  sir.  The  mother  should 
.always  receive  the  first  consideration,  and  such  a  good 
mother  as  she  is  deserves  it  if  any  one  on  earth  does.” 

It  was  settled  that  Mr.  Olcott  and  Evelyn  were  to  leave 
the  next  day,  and  that  evening  after  attending  the  theatre, 
where  Gussie  was  the  leading  lady  of  the  play,  with  Terry 
as  her  support,  Fred  entertained  them  all  at  a  supper, 
where  every  one  seemed  to  be  supremely  happy  in  each 
other’s  society. 

When  the  hour  arrived  for  them  to  leave  the  city  every 
member  of  the  company  escorted  them  to  the  train  and 
waved  a  good-by  with  a  heartiness  that  attracted  the  at¬ 
tention  of  everybody  in  the  great  depot. 

“Terry,  old  man,”  exclaimed  Fred,  as  the  train  pulled 
out^  “I’m  glad  they  came,  for  they  had  a  good  time,  and  I 
know  they  enjoyed  it.” 

“So  they  did,”  assented  Terry.  “I  don’t  think  father 
has  enjoyed  himself  so  much  in  twenty  years,  and  he’s 
going  back  home  looking  ten  years  younger  than  when  he 
reached  here.  And  as  for  Evelyn,  she  won’t  forget  the 
visit  as  long  as  she  lives.  And,  what’s  more,  she  will  dis¬ 
abuse  mother’s  mind  of  all  her  fears  about  my  being  on  the 
stage.  Father,  too,  will  tell  her  that  I’m  with  a  good, 
clean  crowd,  every  one  of  whom  he  would  cheerfully  re¬ 
ceive  under  his  roof  in  a  social  way.” 

“Yes,  I  believe  he  would,  and  I’m  really  glad  that  he  is 
satisfied  on  that  point,  and  since  he  knows  that  Evelyn’s 
abduction  was  caused  by  a  mistaken  identity  there  will  be 
;io  uneasiness  whatever  on  that  score. 


They  returned  to  the  hotel  and  once  more  entered 
eagerly  into  the  work  in  which  they  were  all  engaged  so 
successfully. 

THE  END. 

Read  “FRED  FEARNOT’S  GRIT;  OR,  RUNNING 
DOWN  A  DESPERATE  THIEF,”  which  will  be  the  next 
number  (22)  of  “Work  and  Win.” 
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To  the  Editor  of  “Work  and  Win.” 

Aftah  my  wetched  expewience  applying  for  a  situation  at 
that  howwid  butcher’s,  I  wesolved  to  seek  a  moah  genteel 
employment.  I  was  convinced  that  working  at  what  I  call 
a  menial  twade  would  not  at  all  suit  me. 

So  I  bought  a  daily  papah — weally  it  was  the  first  daily 
papah  I  had  bought  for  a  yeah.  I  don’t  care,  you  know,  to 
wead  about  a  lot  of  burglaries  and  murdahs  and  othah 
cwimes.  You  see  I  wead  about  a  suicide  who  took  poison 
in  a  bathtub,  that  is — aw — to  say  that  he  didn’t  take  a 
whole  bathtub  full  of  poison,  but  he  was  in  it  (not  the 
poison,  but  the  bathtub)  when  he  took  it  (not  the — aw — 
bathtub,  but  the  poison).  I  twust  you  see  what  I  mean,  for 
once  in  the  while  I  get  so  mixed  up  in  my  wiring  that  I 
hawdly  know  what  I  mean  myself.  0 

The  account  that  I  wead  was  feahful. 

It  descwibed  how  the  doomed  fellah  kicked  his  feet  and 
fwothed  at  the  mouth,  and  piteously  wequested  that  some¬ 
body  would  lilt  him  ovah  the  head  with  an  unbwellah,  and 
end  his  misewy. 

The  wecollection  of  it  kept  me  awake  all  night. 

I  shuddahed  at  evewy  sound,  and  I  buried  my  head  be¬ 
neath  the  blankets. 

Then — howwid  fawncy! — I  imagined  that  I  could  see 
th  suicide’s  ghost  gwinning  at  me  with  ghastly  gwins. 

Awful,  wasn’t  it? 

Actually  my  hands  twembled  so  that  I  could  hawdly  cut 
off  a  yard  of  wibbon  next  mawning. 

But  to  weturn  to  the  daily  papah. 

I  pewused  the  column  called  “Help  Wanted.”  (By  the 
way,  it  seems  to  me  that  is  an  awful  wough  way  of  putting 
it.  Why  don’t  they  say  “Assistance  in  Demand?”  It  would 
sound  a  gweat  deal  bettah  to  the  ear.) 

The  first  advertisement  that  I  wead  stwuck  me  vewy 
well. 

It  wead: 

“Wanted,  gentlemen  of  good  address  and  culture  to  in¬ 
troduce  our  new  book,  Ten  and  Pencil  in  Patagonia.’ 
Fifty  dollars  easily  made  a  week.  Call  upon  Shiver  &  Skip, 
Room  687,  McNulty  Building,  No.  —  Broadway.” 

I  went  to  Shiver  &  Skip’s. 
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They  weceived  me  vewy  kindly. 

“You  are  just  the  kind  of  a  young  man  that  we  want,” 
said  Mr.  Skip.  “You  can’t  help  selling  twenty  copies  of 
our  grand  work  every  day.  Your  commission  on  each  copy 
will  be  a  dollar.  There  is  twenty  dollars  right  away.  Sup¬ 
pose  you  only  work  four  days  out  of  the  week;  four  times 
twenty  is  eighty — eighty  dollars  a  week;  think  of  it,  and 
three  days  to  spend  it  in.  You  can  live  like  a  lord,  and  yet 
bank  money.” 

I  confessed  that  I  was  dazzled  at  the  pwospect. 

Eighty  dollahs  a  week! 

It  seemed  to  me  incwedible  that  there  could  be  so  much 
money  in  the  world. 

So  I  took  a  book  of  “Pen  and  Pencil  in  Patagonia,”  and 
stawted  out  to  get  wich. 

I  weceived  a  shock,  though,  at  the  first  place  to  which  I 
went. 

Upon  the  door  I  perceived  a  sign. 

It  was  as  follows: 

BEWARE! 

The  Dog  is  Loose! 

There  is  Dynamite  on  the  Floor! 

Book  Agents,  Peddlers,  Bootblacks,  Beggars  and  Other 
Nuisances  Please  Take  Notice. 

I  will  own  that  my  enthusiasm  w'as  somewhat  chilled  at 
the  sight  of  this  cwuel  placard. 

I  concluded  that  I  could  not  sell  a  book  there,  and 
went  on. 

The  next  place  I  went  to  was  a  saloon. 

The  barkeepah  stood  all  alone  behind  the  bar,  picking 
his  teeth  with  a  sugah-spoon. 

“Well,  sir,”  said  he,  “what’ll  it  be?” 

“Nawthing.  I  just  called - ” 

“Are  yer  the  rent?” 

“No.” 

‘The  gas?” 

“No.” 

“Mebbe  yer  the  ale?” 

“No.” 

“Thought  yer  wuz  on  account  of  the  book  under  yer 
wing.  Who  are  yer,  anyway?  Wot  do  yer  want?  Elucidate 
yer  personality.” 

I  laid  the  book  upon  the  bar. 

I  opened  it. 

“This,  my  fwiend,”  said  I,  “is  one  of  the  finest  works  of 
the  pewiod,  witten  by  some  of  the  best  awthors  of  the  day, 
and  embellished  by  the  best  awtists.  It  only  costs - ” 

The  barkeepah  weached  down. 

“Yer  a  book  agent?”  said  be. 

“I  am,”  I  weplied. 

“Know  wot  we  do  wid  book  agents  here?” 

“No.” 

“We  drownd  ’em.” 

As  he  spoke  the  wuffian  pulled  out  a  seltzer-watah  bottle 
and  squirted  it  ovah  me. 


Oh,  how  mad  I  was  as  I  fled  fwom  that  saloon!  If  I  had 
had  a  wevolvah,  I  think  that  1  would  have  showed  it  to  him 
in  weal  earnest. 

The  following  place  that  I  entahed  was  a  bwokah’s  office. 
Ovah  the  door  was  the  sign: 

“MR.  SHARP,  BROKER.” 

I  awsked  for  Mr.  Sharp. 

“Want  to  see  him  privately?”  asked  the  clerk  at  the 
desk. 

“Yaas.” 

“What  name?” 

“Mr.  Sweetcake.” 

The  clerk  wetired  for  a  moment. 

“Mr.  Sharp  will  see  you,”  said  he.  “Walk  right  in;  the 
second  door.” 

I  did. 

A  middle-aged  gentleman  sat  at  a  desk,  with  his  feet  ele¬ 
vated  upon  it. 

“What  can  I  do  for  you?”  questioned  he. 

I  pwoduced  my  book. 

Boldly  said  I: 

“Mr.  Sharp,  I  am  aware  that  you  are  a  gentleman  of 
gweat  litewawy  ability,  and  therefore  I  called  upon  you  to 
see  if  you  would  not  like  to  pwocure  a  copy  of  the  gweat 
work,  ‘Pen  and  Pencil  in  Patagonia.’  ” 

Mr.  Sharp  smiled  blandly. 

“Pen  and  Pencil  in  where?”  awsked  he. 

“Patagonia.” 

“Patagonia?” 

“YTias.” 

“Where’s  that?” 

“In  South  America.” 

“Sure  enough.  I  thought  that  it  was  in  South  Carolina. 
The  work  must  be  valuable.” 

“It  is,  vewy.” 

Then  he  arose. 

“Excuse  me  a  minute,”  said  he.  “Just  wait  till  I  come 
back.  I  have  some  business  to  attend  to.  Upon  my  return 
I  think  that  I  will  purchase  a  dozen  copies.” 

A  dozen  copies! 

Twelve  dollahs! 

I  could  fairly  hear  my  heart  beat. 

He  went  out,  and  I  waited. 

For  fully  six  hours,  till  it  was  dark.  I  wondahed  where 
Mr.  Sharp  could  be. 

Just  then  the  clerk  appeahed. 

“Are  you  waiting  for  the  boss?”  queried  he 
“Yaas.” 

“I  guess  you’d  better  not.” 

“Why?” 

“He’s  just  left  for  a  six  months’  shooting  trip  West.” 

I  felt  cwushed. 

I  have  an  ideali  that  I  will  abandon  the  book  business. 

Y  ours,  as  always, 

DOLPHIE. 
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